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We are sorry that Cousin Phillis has come to so sudden an end. Perhaps we may hear again 
from the same author. 
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from the German. By Rev. N. L. Frothingham, D.D. 
“WARUM SOLLT ICH DENN MICH 
GRAMEN ?” 

BY PAUL GERHARDT, 1653. 


Wuererore, then, should I be gloomy? 
StillhaveI Jesus nigh : 
Who'shall take him from me? 

Who shall rob me of the heaven 
Which God’s Son ‘For me won, 
And through faith has given? 


I began our life-scene trying, 
Poor and bare; No strength there ; 
Only want and crying. 
Naught can I of all its heaping 
Bear away _In that day 
When to earth I’m creeping. 


Goods, nor blood, nor frame, nor living, 
Are my own: God alone 
Glads me in their giving. 

What he gave when he erases, 
Part or whole, Heart and soul 
Still shall hymn his praises. 


Should he give a cross to carry, 
Send amain Woe and pain, 
Ought my trust to vary? 

He will rule them in the sending: 
He well knows How to choose 
What shall be the ending. 


God has oft with many a blessing 
Czowned my lot: Shall I not 

Feel some burdens pressing? 

Good is he, not always chiding : 
His decree Works for me 
Comforting and guiding. 


Death has not the power to slay us ; 
Does but snatch From their catch 
When life’s ills waylay us ; 

Shuts the door of bitter grieving, 

And makes way ‘For the day 
Of the heavens’ receiving. 


What is all we here inherit 
Butahand Full of sand, 

Weariness of spirit? 

There, there, is the noblest treasure : 
Shepherd-wise, Christ supplies 
Without end or measure. 

—Monthly Religious Magazine. 





TILL HE COME. 

BY REV. E. H. BICKERSTCTH. 
*¢ Trt he come’’—oh ! let the words 
Linger on the trembling chords ; 
Let the little while between 
In their golden light be seen ; 
Let us think how heaven and home 
Lie beyond that ‘* till He come.’’ 


When the weary ones we love 
Enter on their rest above, 

Scems the earth so poor and vast, 
All our life-joy overcast ? : 
Hush ! be every murmur dumb! 

It is only “ till He come.” 





‘“WARUM SOLLT’ ICH DENN MICH GRAMEN?”’ 


Clouds and conflicts round us press ; 
Would we have one sorrow less? 

All the sharpness of the'cross, 

All that tells the world is loss, 

Death and darkness and the tomb, 
Only whisper ** till He come.”’ 


ONE DAY. 


I wit tell you when they met ; 

In the limpid days of spring ; 

Elder houghs were budding yet, 

Oxken boughs looked wintry still, 

But primrose and veined violet 

In the mossful turf were set, 

While meeting birds made haste to sing 
And build with right good-will. 


I will tell you when they parted: 

When. plenteous autumn sheaves were brown, 
Then they parted heavy-hearted ; 

The full rejoicing sun looked down 

As grand as in the days+before ; 

Only they had lost a crown ; 

Only to them those days of yore 

Could come back nevermore. 


When shall they meet? I cannot tell, 
Indeed, when they shall meet again, 
Except some day in paradise : 
For this they wait, one waits in pain. 
Beyond the sea of death love lies 
Forever, yesterday, to-day ; 
Angels shall ask them, ‘Is it well? ”? 
And they shall answer, ‘* Yea.’’ 

Curistina G. RossETTL 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


GOOD-NIGHT AND GOOD-MORNING. 
(A CHILD’S SONG.) 
A Fair little girl sat under a tree, 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see ; 
Then smoothed her work, and folded it right, 
And said, ‘‘Dear work, good-night ! good night '”? 


Such a number of rooks came over her head, 
Crying ‘* Caw ! Caw !”’ on their way to bed: 
She said, as she watched their curious flight, 
** Little black things, good-night ! good-night ! 


The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed : 

The sheep’s ** Bleat ! bleat !’? came over the road, 
All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 

** Good little girl, good-night ! good-night !”” 


She did not say to the sun ‘‘ good-night !’” 
Though she saw him there, like a ball of light ; 
For she knew he had God’s time to keep 

All over the world, and never could sleep. 


The tall pink foxglove bowed his head ; 

The violets curtsied and went to bed ; 

And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 

And said, on her knees, her favorite prayer. 


And while on her pillow she softly lay, 

She knew nothing more till again it was day ; 
And all things said to the beautiful sun, 
**Good-morning! good-morning! our work is 


begun !”? 
R. M. Mugs. 
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From The Christian Remembrancer. 

1, Ernest Renan. Vie de Jésus. Sixitme 
Edition. Paris: Michel Lévy Freres. 
1863. 

2. Eighteen Sermons of S. Leo the Great, on 
the Incarnation ; Translated, with Notes 
and with. the Tome of S. Leo in the Orig- 
inal. By William Bright, M.A. Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of University Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

3. The Light of the World. By the Rev. 
Adolph Saphir. (In ‘* Good Words ” 
for a.p. 1861; p. 24.) 

4. Sancti Athanasii Archicpiscopi Alexandrini 
Opera Dogmatica Selecta. Ex Recens. 
Bern. de Montfaucon. — Preefatus est 
Joannes Carolus Thilo, Phil. et Theol. 
in Acad. Halensi Professor. Lipsize ; T. 
O. Weigel, mpccciit. 

5. Paper ascribedto Napoleon Buonaparte, and 
said to have been dictated by him at St. 
Helena. English Translation in the ‘*Gos- 
pel Messenger.”’ Vol. V. p. 284. Burn- 
tisland, 1857. French original cited in 
the following. 

6. La personne de Jésus Christ. Par Augus- 
tus Nicolas. (Etudes Philosoph. sur le 
Christianisme.) 3 itme Partie. 


. Observations on the attempted Application 
of Pantheistic Principles to the Theory 
and Historic Criticism of the Gospel. By 
W.H. Mill,D.D. Cambridge; Deigh- 
ton. 1840. 

8. Papers on the Gospels. By Prince Albert 

de Broglie. English Translation in the 
** Panoply ” or Nov., 1858 (Vol. IL. p. 
337). Burntisland. Original French 
at the end of Vol. I. of ‘* L’Eglise et 
L’Empire Roman au quatri¢me Sitcle.”’ 

9. Examen Critique de la Viede Jésus de M. 

Renan. Par M. L’Abbé Freppel, Pro- 

fesseur d’Eloquence sacrée d la Sorbonne. 

3ieme Edition. Paris: A. Bray. 
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10. Observations sur la Vie de Jésus de M. 
Ernest Renan. Par Raoul Lecoeur. 
Rouen: Cagniard. 

11. M. Renan et son Ecole. Reflexions sur la 
Vie de Jésus. Par Volusien Pages. 
Paris: Dentu, 1863. 

12. L’Evangile selon Renen. Par Henri 


Tasserre. 5ieme Edition. Paris: Palmé, 
1863. 


More than eighteen hundred years have 
passed away since there stood before the tri- 
bunal of a Roman governor of Judea, One 
who, to all outward appearance, resembled 
the rest of the sons of men. The bare his- 
torical fact would be known to us even if we 
had ‘no more than ordinary narratives com- 
posed by the annalists of the age; for a 


Chap. |; 
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writer, born only some thirty years after the 
event, and consequently contemporary with 
men who might have actually witnessed it, 
had occasion to speak of the origin of the ap- 
pellation given to the much-hated, much-en- 
during Christians. ‘‘ The Originator of that 
name,” says Tacitus, ‘* was Christ, who was 
put to death in the reign of Tiberius, by the 
Procurator, Pontius Pilate.’’ Auctor nom- 
inis ejus Christus qui, Tiberio imperitante, per 
Procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio affec- 
tus erat.* 

Words accepting and reiterating, in“differ- 
ent forms, the fact thus stated by the Roman 
historian, are being constantly read in a 
myriad homes in almost every quarter of the 
most civilized portions of the earth, are being 
repeated by children of tender years, and pro- 
claimed aloud in buildings erected for the 
worship of the Most High. Forever, until 
time itself shall be no more, the name of the 
judge and the judged One stand side by side. 
It is everywhere ‘‘ Jesus Christ . . . who 
. suffered under Pontius Pilate.” 

But those who do not rest content with the 
meagre outline supplied by heathen narra- 
tors, look elsewhere for fuller information ; 
and in the only records that supply any de- 
tails whatever respecting the circumstances 
of that trial, they read how the Victim, even 
in that his hour of humiliation, made an- 
nouncement to those around him of another 
day when he should sit on the right hand of 
power, and come in the clouds of heaven. 
‘ Certainly,’’ says one who comments upon 
that declaration—* certainly it is a great 
demonstration of the justice of God, so highly 
to reward that Son of man as to make him 
Judge of all the world, who came into the 
world and was judged here; to give him ab- 
solute power of absolution and condemnation, 
who was hy us condemned to die, and died 
that he might absolve us; to cause all the 
sons of men to bow before his throne, who 
did not disdain for their sakes to stand before 
the tribunal and receive that sentence, Let 
him be crucified.” + And the fulfilment of 
that most just and righteous award we Chris- 
tians all await. Before that throne we be- 
lieve that we must all of us fall down, either 
as conquered rebels or as pardoned sinners. 
And we pray, in this our day of grace, that it 
may be granted to us for his sake, to hear the 


* Annal. lib. xv. cap. xxxxiv. 
+ Bishop Pearson on the Creed.—Article vii, 
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sentence that assures forgiveness, not the 
awful one of condemnation. 

Centuries elapse between the first advent, 
which is matter of history, and the second, 
which is the subject of prophecy ; and from 
time to time during that long interval there 
have arisen, and there will arise, men who 
again attempt to sit in judgment upon their 
future Judge. All of us, alas! in so far as 
we are sinners, contribute, by our daily of- 
fences of thought and word and deed, to cru- 
cify Christ afresh; but those to whom we 
now more particularly advert, take upon 
them to criticise the history of his life and 
death, in precisely the same temper as they 
might discuss that of any among their ordi- 
nary fellow-men ; to deny his sinlessness, his 
Messiahship, his divinity—nay, possibly, in 
some instances, to insinuate doubts respect- 
ing his very existence as man on earth. 

One such critic is at this moment creating 
a sensation in France, and throughout the 
civilized world ; a sensation, as we believe, 
ephemeral, and calculated to die out, at no 
distant period, from sheer innate weakness. 
Nevertheless, it is a duty ineumbent on a re- 
view like this, to try and point out wherein 
that weakness consists; and thus, so far as 
may be, to hasten the decline and extinction 
of M. Renan’s line of argument. But before 
proceeding to any detailed criticism upon this 
latest ‘* Life of Jesus,’’ we shall invite the 
attention of our readers to a few general con- 
siderations, which will be found to have an 
important bearing on the problem now pre- 
sented to us. 


If man asks any question whatever respect- 
ing the existence of something greater than 
himself, the answer must inevitably take one 
of four forms; namely, Atheism, Polytheism, 
Pantheism, or Monotheism. And if, further, 
he should profess, not only to have decided 
upon his own reply, but to desire to become 
an instructor of his fellow-men in the matter 


_of religion, we have a right to demand from 
‘ him an explicit avowal of his sentiment as a 


primary condition of our gaining such a po- 
sition as may enable us to judge the remainder 
of his teaching. It is easy to mention books 
which announce on their very front some 
one of these four replies. Thus, for instance, 
the famous poem of Lucretius, ‘* De Rerum 
Naturi,’’ is a proclamation of Atheism; the 
“liad ”’ is tlie production of a high-priest 
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of Polytheism ; the ‘* Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus ’’ of Spinoza, is the great modern 
repertory of the doctrines of Pantheism ; the 
‘* Koran ’’ of Mahomet puts forth, despite all 
its faults and erroneous claims, a vigorous, 
and even, at times, an impassioned, assertion 
of Monotheism. And of all these works it 
may be said, that they do not practise any 
concealment, nor speak with flattering and 
hesitating accents. If we accept the funda- 
mental teaching of any one of them respect- 
ing the divine nature, we do it with our 
eyes open; we know with whom we are 
throwing our lot. It will be desirable, before 
we proceed, to say a few brief words upon 
each of these four assertions respecting the 
supernatural order of things. 

Our subject happily demands only a pass- 
ing reference to Atheism. Whatever may 
have been the extravagances of individuals, 
such as the unhappy Epicurean pvet above- 
named, it may be safely asserted that Athe- 
ism never has possessed, and never will pos- 
sess, any enduring hold upon the human 
heart. [f any tribe or race (as, for example, 
the Kaffirs) can, with propriety, be termed 
Atheists, we may predict, without danger, 
that they will prove to be among the very 
lowest specimens of humanity. To be ‘‘ with- 
out God in the world *’ is, indeed, upon even 
temporal grounds, a degraded and a misera- 
ble lot. 

Polytheism stands on somewhat different 
grounds. It does, at any rate, admit the ex- 
istence of that which is divine. Not only 
was it the religion of the two greatest na- 
tions of antiquity, but it hasat moments won 
a passing glance of sympathy and admiration, 
though hardly, perhaps, of serious consider- 
ation, from one or two sets of thinkers at 
various epochs in European history. Such 
was the Medicean set in Florence, at the re- 
vival of letters: such the mood, at moments, 
of Goethe, and even of Schiller ; * such, per- 
haps, the spirit of some of the actors, espe- 
cially among the Girondists, in the great and 
comprehensive drama of the French Revolu- 
tion. But these exhibitions have been but 


* The heathenized tone of the Renaissance hag 
been much dwelt upon by living writers, as, for in- 
stance, by Mr. Ruskin, Canon Wordsworth, Mrs. 
Browning, and the author of “ Romola.” Goethe's 
pagan tastes come out in many of his poems, more 
especially in the ‘ Bride of Corinth.” Scuiller’s 
(we may hope more momentary) lapse in his “Gods 
of Greece” has been finely and poctically rebuked 
in Mrs. Browning’s poem of ‘‘ The Dead Pan.” 
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transitory, nor does it seem probable that any 
nations which have accepted Monotheism are 
in serious danger of relapsing into Polythe- 
ism. Certainly, we hear of no such tenden- 
cies on the part of the Turks or Arabs; far 
less, despite the idiosyncracies of some few 
persons, in any portion of the realms of Chris- 
tendom. Still, cases of apparent sympathy 
with Polytheism do meet the eye, and to one 
such we shall be compelled to pay attention 
in the course of our present criticism. 

The grossness, however, of certain portions 
of Polytheism shocked many of the finer 
minds among the very heathen themselves. 
Thus Plato, in a well-known part of the sec- 
ond Buok of his ‘* Republic,’’ rebukes Homer 
for several unworthy, representations of the 
deities. Pindar had already preceded Plato 
in the same path.* Ata later period vari- 
ous allegorical explanations of the Homeric 
mythology were introduced. But the great 
resource of those who were repelled by the 
coarse anthropomorphism of Polytheism was 
to take refuge in the apparent spirituality of 
Pantheism. 

Pantheism, more or less completely, iden- 
tifies the Creator with the universe which 
he bas created. The personality of God de- 
generates into the impersonality of a mere 
anima mundi. Moreover this doctrine leads, 
as its most logical adherents grant, to the 
sapping of all sound foundations of morality. 
For if (to employ the language of the Llindoo 
philosophers) Siva is everything, and each 
man’s soul only a part of Siva, just as the 
wate: in a cup may be a portion of the mighty 
Ganges, then, as the Deity cannot do wrong, 
no act of men can be essentially wrong; for 
it isa part of the divinity that is acting in 
each man. Hence it follows, as the Iindoos 
do not scruple to teach, that the distinction 
between good and evil, however necessary as 
a convenience for this life, must be pronounced 
unreal and illusory. We have never wished 
to shut our eyes to the palliations which may 
be urged on behalf of those Pantheists whom 
no nobler and loftier teaching may have 
reached. In many cases Pantheism, as has 
been said before in this review, is probably a 
groping after two great truths; namely, that 
in lim who made us we all * live and move 
and have our being,”’ and that man’s highest 
bliss must consist in union with God. But 


* Nemean Odes (vii. 31). Strauss calls attention 
to these passages of Plato and Pindar. 
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however tenderly we may be disposed to feei 
towards the victims of this error, a grievous 
and miserable error it must still remain ; sad 
when adopted because nothing better is known, 
sadder far when accepted by those on whom 
the light of a holier faith has beamed; for ~ 
Pantheism is in fact the denial of a true and 
living God, and the denial at the same time 
of the immutable character of morality. 

There remains, then, the faith of the Mon- 
otheist. He and he alone can be truly said 
to believe in God. He does not, with the 
Atheist, deny him; nor with the Pantheist 
relegate him to a practical nonenity; nor 
with the Pdlytheist reduce his sovereign at- 
tributes to chaos by supposing them to be 
distributed among ‘ gods many and lords 
many.” To him is God known * not as 
a Law, but as a Person to be adored and 
loved.” * 

How much, how very much, is implied in 
this doctrine we must not now pause to con- 
sider. But it is necessary to remark that, 
whatever else Theism involves, it includes 
inter alia a belief in the possibility of mira- 
cles. Jews, Mahometans, Christians, and all 
real Theists are agreed in this. A writer 
who cannot, we fear, be claimed as a Chris- 
tian, Mr. John Stuart Mill, has justly re- 
marked that'® belief in miracles is impossible 
apart from belief in a personal God. And it 
is only by abuse of the word God—only by 
making him a sort of constitutional monarch 
without real authority over creation, that a 
disbelief in miracles can be sustained. 

When, however, we cast a glance at the 
condition of the world at the time of the birth 
of Christ, the region in which the true doc- 
trine of Monothcism was being effectively 
taught must be allowed by all to have been a 
very limited one. Only in Palestine, or in 
cities like Alexandria, where Judaism had 
been circulated by the dispersion of the race, 
can we feel any confidence that people were 

*Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. Lect. I.: Prof. 
Mansel’s opponent, Prof. Goldwin Smith, agrees 
herein with Mr. Mansel, saying: “In vindicating 
the representation of God given in the Bible, he 
[Mr. Mansel] demolishes the figment, much in vogue 
amony exclusively scientific minds, of an insensible, 
inflexible, immovable,—in a word, of a scientific, as 
opposed to a moral, God.” (Postscript to Inaugural 
Lectures in the Study of History.) We have much 
pleasure in calling attention to this agreement be- 
tween two combatants so highly gifted. Mr. Gold- 


win Smith’s words embody, as we hope to show, the 
fundamental diference between believers in the Gos- 





pel and rationalists, such as Strauss and Renan. 
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enjoying the blessing of a knowledge of the 
one true and living God.. What marvel if, 
on this ground alone, men were to claim in- 
epiration for the writings put forth by the 
teachers of a race thus favored. It is not the 
shadow of a reply to point out here and there 
in classic writings of the West, or in books 
deemed sacred in the East, some noble and 
elevating exceptions, such as the hymn by 
the Stoic Cleanthes, or even the injunction of 
the love of God taught in the ‘* hymn of the 
Sikh Goroos to the God Ram:”’ the fact re- 
mains, that in no other literature but that of 
the Ilebrews do we find men really speaking 
as those who not only enjoined on others the 
love of God, but exemplified that love in the 
very turn of their expressions as well as in 
their lives. 

*¢What,’’ asks a modern writer,—** what 
is the distinguishing character of Hebrew lit- 
erature, which separates it by so broad a line 
of demarcation from that of every ancient 
people? Undoubtedly the sentiment of erotic 
devotion, which pervades it. Their poets 
never represent the Deity as an impassive 
principle; a mere organizing intellect re- 
moved at infinite distance from human hopes 
and fears. He is for them a Being of like 
passions with themselves, requiring heart for 
heart, and capable of inspiring affection, be- 
cause capable of feeling and returning it. 
Awful, indeed, are the thunders of his utter- 
ance, and the clouds that surround his dwell- 
ing-place ; very terrible is the vengeance he 
executes on the nations that forget him; but 
to his chosen people, and especially to the 
men ‘after his own heart,’ whom he anoints 
from the midst of them, his ‘ still, small 
voice,’ speaks in sympathy and loving-kind- 
ness. Every Hebrew, while his breast glowed 
with patriotic enthusiasm at those promises, 
which he shared as one of the favored race, 
had a yet deeper source of emotion, from 
which gushed perpetually the aspirations of 
prayer and thanksgiving. Ile might consider 
himself alone in the presence of his God; the 
single being to whom a great revelation had 
been made, and over whose head an ‘ exceed- 
ing weight of glory’ was suspended. Tis 
personal welfare was infinitely concerned with 
every event that had taken place in the mi- 
raculous: order of Frovidence. For him the 
rocks of Hloreb had trembled, and the waters 
of the Red Sea were parted in their course. 
The word given on Sinai with such solemn 
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pomp of ministration, was given to his own 
individual soul, and brought him“nto imme- 
diate communion with his Creator. That aw- 
ful Being could never be put away from him. 
He was about his path, and about his feet, 
and knew all his thoughts long before. Yet 
this tremendous, enclosing presence was a 
presence of love. It was a manifold, ever- 
lasting manifestation of one deep feeling—a 
desire for human affection. Such a belief, 
while it enlisted even pride and self-interest 
on the side of piety, had a direct tendency to 
excite the best passions of our nature. Love 
is not long asked in vain from generous dis- 
positions. A Being, never absent, but stand- 
ing beside the life of each man with ever 
watchful tenderness, and recognized, though 
invisible, in every blessing that befell them 
from youth to age, became naturally the ob- 
ject of their warmest affections. Their belief 
in him could not exist without producing, as 
a necessary effect, that profound impression 
of passionate individual attachment, which, 
in the Hebrew authors, always mingles with, 
and vivifies their faith in the Invisible. All 
the hooks in the Old Testament are breathed 
upon by this breath of life. Especially is it 
to be found in that beautiful collection enti- 
tled the Psalms of David, which remains, 
after some thousand years, perhaps the most 
perfect form in which the religious sentiment 
of man has been embodied.”’ 

Gladly, with reservation as to a single 
phrase,* do we appropriate for the moment, 
these remarkable words; and still more 
gladly do we proceed to cite from the same 
author, the following continuation of the pas- 
sage, both for its own sake, and as a natural 
means of transition to our more immediate 
subject :— 

** But what is true of Judaism is yet more 
true of Christianity, ‘matre pulchra filia 
pulchrior.’ In addition to all the characters 
of Licbrew Monotheism, there exists in the 
doctrine of the cross a peculiar and inex- 
haustible treasure for the affectionate feel- 
ings. The idea of the Gedvfpwros, the God 
whose goings forth have been from everlast- 
ing, yet visible to men for their redemption 

* The words, “a Being of like passions with 
themselves,” as descriptive of the Hebrew idea of 
God, are surely liable to a dangerous sense, though 
capable of an innocent one. Side by side with pas- 
sages which may seem, at first sight, to justify the 
expression, such as, eg., 1 Samuel 17, must be 
taken suca other texts as 1 Samuel 15: 29, 
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as an earthly temporal creature, living, act- 
ing, and guffering among themselves, then 
(which is yet more important) transferring 
to the unseen place of his spiritual agency the 
same humanity he wore on earth, so that the 
lapse of ‘generations can in no way affect 
the conception of his identity; this is the 
most powerful thought that ever addressed itself 
to a human imagination. It is the mod ord 
which alone was wanting to move the world. 
Here was solved at once the great problem 
which so long had distressed the teachers of 
mankind, how to make virtue the object of 
passion, and to secure at once the warmest 
enthusiasm in the heart, with the clearest 
perception of right and wrong in the un- 
derstanding. The character of the blessed 
Founder of our faith became an abstract of 
morality to determine the judgment, while at 
the same time it remained personal, and lia- 
ble to love. The written word and Estab- 
lished Church prevented a degeneration into 
ungoverned mysticism, but the predominant 
principle of vital religion always remained 
that of self-sacrifice to the Saviour. Not only 
the higher divisions of moral duties, but the 
simple, primary impulses of benevolence, 
were subordinated to this new absorbing pas- 
sion. The world was loved ‘ in Christ alone.’ 
The brethren were members of his mystical 
body. All the other bonds that had fastened 
down the Spirit of the Universe to our nar- 
row round of earth were as nothing in com- 
parison to this golden chain of suffering and 
self-sacrifice, which at once riveted the heart 
of man to One who, like himself, was ac- 
quainted with grief. Pain is the deepest 
thing we have in our nature, and union 
through pain has always seemed more holy 
and more real than any other.” 

Such were the thoughts of one whom we, 
in our ignorance, call prematurely snatched 
away. And yet surely if Arthur Hallam had 
left nothing else behind him than the pages 
on which the reader’s eye has just rested, he 
could not be said to have lived in vain. 

But, as has recently been urged in this re- 
view, ‘*‘ however much the fact embodied in 
the doctrine of the Incarnation may answer 
to a want and longing in the heart—and 
however much the thought of it may thrill 
our nature to its very depth, this is no proof 
of its truth.”” And our fellow-reviewer pro- 
ceeded to urge that we need evidence that 
our Lord ‘lived and died, that his life was 
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blameless, and that he spake as never man 
spake,’’ before proceeding to the proof of his 
divinity.* Happily, two out of three points 
here named are admitted by those against 


whom our present argument is directed. ™ - 


The human existence and death of Jesus 
Christ, and the superiority of his teaching 
not only to all that has been known, but to 
all that ever can be known, is admitted to 
the very fullest extent in this latest rational- 
istic biography. The doctrine of the impec- 
cability of our Lord stands upon somewhat 
different grounds. But, so far as we have 
seen, this last-named question turns entirely 
upon the truth of our Lord’s Godhead. If 
his awful claim in this respect be nothing 
less than truth, then do we understand the 
force of this unanswered appeal, ‘* Which of 
you convinceth me of sin?’’ and the re 
peated assertion of St. Paul and of St. John, 
that ‘* He knew no sin.’’¢ But, with rever- 
ence be it said, we do not on any other hy- 
pothesis understand these expressions. For 
how can One, who answered in the affirma- 
tive to the tremendous question, whether he 
were indeed the Christ the Son of God, be_ 
sinless, if he were saying what he was well 
aware was not the truth. We repeat it, 
then, the question of his divine personality 
is prior to any discussion concerning his sin- 
lessness as man. Before, however, appealing 
to the Holy Scriptures, we shall first indulge 
in some of those general reflections, of which 
many (though not all) have been so forcibly 
presented in some of the books which are 
mentioned at the commencement of thie arti- 
cle. 


‘At the moment at which we write, there 
are certain portions of the globe which lay 
claim toa higher state of civilization than 
the rest. And although a certain kind of 
passive and morose civilization docs undoubt- 
edly distinguish some non-Christian nations, 
—as for example, the Chinese,—yet, on the 
whole, it may be fairly said, that the high- 
est forms of civilization exist in those coun- 
tries, and in those only, wherein Christ is 
worshipped as God. Further, though the. 
prizes of this earth are not the special bless 
ings of Christianity, yet so beneficent is the 

* Vide our October Number. [Christian Remem- 
brancer, Vol. 46., pp. 257, etc.] Art. Miracles. 


St. John 8:46. 2Cor.5: 21. 1St. John 3: 6. 
Also Heb. 4: 15, 9: 28, and 1 St. Peter 2: 22. 
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operation of this faith upon the lower des- 
tinies of man, that even political economists 
have remarked that the wealth of Christian 
nations is far in excess of the non-Christian. 
One country, indeed, there is in Europe 
where the doctrine of the Incarnation is not 
taught, but repelled as falsehood ; and what 
is the condition of that country? Its moral 
condition is such that we cannot venture to 
speak openly upon the subject, but must 
simply refer the reader to the first chapter 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. As for 
the intellectual status of Turkey, it is simply 
below contempt. Lastly, in a political point 
of view, it is so utterly moribund that noth- 
ing, save the jealousies of the great powers, 
can contrive to impart to it a feeble and 
- quasi-gaivanic existence. It is true (as we 
have shown in former years in this review) 
that the Turks are by no means the finest 
specimens of Mahometans: but look where 
we will, to Egypt, India, or Persia, the 
gradual decline of that creed is very palpa- 
ble. The words of the poet, whether be- 
lieved or not by himself, will assuredly prove 
correct :— 


‘<The moon of Mahomet 

Arose, and it shall set : 
While blazoned as on heaven’s immortal noon, 
The Cross leads generations on.’’ * 


And, while we are on the subject of mor- 
ality, weshould like to ask any of our readers 
who have had opportunities of examining 
eye-witnesses, what conclusions they have 
formed respecting the morality of Hindoos, 
Chinese, or the uncivilized insular tribes. 
We have been at some pains in this respect 
and the result of our examination is such as 
we should shrink from publishing. It will, 
we think, be found that a standard of mor- 
ality, which all Christians would agree in 
thinking painfully low, would be regarded 
in non-Christianized countries as exorbi- 
tantly and unreasonably high.t 

2. We pass to a second consideration. 
The history of the world is, in some reason- 
able degree, known to us, for a period of 
some thousands of years: if we say for five 

* Shelley’s “TIellas.” For the evidence cf this 
tendency, see the concluding chapter of Dollinger’s 
“ Muhamined’s Religion.” Ratisbon, 1838. 

+ The palmy state of physica! science, of scholar- 
ship and criticism, in Christian, as distinguished 
from non-Christian ones, is also a phenomenon well 
worth consideration. 
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thousand years M. Renan will not quarrel 
with us. * 

During all that period, we have seen one 
man claim for himself to be worshipped as 
Almighty God, and succeed in having that 
claim acknowledged, not by those of some 
one state or nation, over which he had pos- 
sessed temporal sway, but by myriads of men 
of the most varied climes and ages. We 
have seen one man accomplish this, and one 
only. 

Surely, the comment once cited in these 
pages is just, by whomsoever uttered. 
‘* There is no God in heaven if a mere man 
has been able to conceive and execute with 
full success the gigantic design of securing 
for himself supreme worship, by usurping 
the name of God. f 

3. In the various departments of human ex- 
celtence it is seldom possible to point out any 
one of such predominance that a second name 
of nearly, if not quite equal merit, cannot be 
placed beside the first. Hannibal is a mar- 
vellous master of the art of war; but do not 
the claims of Julius Caesaror Napoleon Buona- 
parte stand at least as high? We are justly 
proud in England of the name of Newton ; 
but the Danes have a perfect right to extol as 
equal, if not superior, that of Kepler. How 
difficult is it to adjust the heights of the three 
poetic thrones occupied by Homer, Dante, and 
Shakspeare. The very existence of such a 
work as Plutarch’s ‘‘ Lives”’ is sufficient to 
establish the conviction of that cminent 
writer respecting the parallel character of the 
greatness displayed by a long series of Greek 
and of Roman heroes. Louis [X. of France 
is the model of a saintly king; but is our own 
Alfred so very far below hin? The statucs 
of Michael Angelo have merits of their own 
which make them vie, to say the least, with 
the chef d’euvres of classic art that yet re- 
main to us. Nor, indeed, can any depart- 
ment in the wide range of earthly achievement 
he said to have had such a corypheus among 
its votaries, as to afford any security that his 
superior, if he has not yet risen, may not 
arise some future day. 

There is some foundation of truth in the 
well-known lines :— 

‘* Whoe’er thou art, thy master see ; 
He is, or has been, or shall be.’’ 
_*Periode historique . . . comprenant environ 
cing mille ans—M. Renan in Revuedes deux Mondes 


for 15 Octobre, 1863.—P. 769. 
¢ Paper ascribed to Napoleon. 
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We say of earthly achievement ;, for th 
is a work not of the earth, but breathed upon 
by a Divine Spirit, which will never be for- 
gotten or outworn, whose author will never 
be surpassed. This is no mere assertion 
made by those alone who worship Jesus as 
their God and Saviour. The leading ration- 
alist of Germany, the most talked-of ration- 
alist of France, they both employ in this re- 
spect language analogous to that of Chris- 
tians. ‘* No one,”’says Mr. Farrar of Strauss, 
‘can be more inimical to the dogmatic and 
historical Christianity of the Church than 
he; yet he asserts firmly that Christ and 
Christianity is the highest moral ideal to 
which the world can ever expect to at- 
tain."’* ‘* Whatever,’? says M. Renan, 
‘‘may be the unexpected phenomena of the 
future, Jesus will never be surpassed. His 
religion will forever grow young again. His 
sufferings will mollify the best hearts: all 
ages will proclaim that among the sons of 
men there has not been born a greater than 
Jesus.”’ It is with rationaliste that our pres- 
ent argument is concerned ; and such admis- 
sions save us the trouble of arguing against 
men who would insinuate that because the 
work of Pythagoras and Zoroaster has passed 
away, and that of Mahomet is on the wane, 
therefore that of Christ is destined to share 
a similar declension. 

4. With regard to the theory that the char- 
acter of our blessed Lord as portrayed in the 
Gospels may be due to the imagination of 
the writers, it is sufficient to cite the well- 
known sentiment of Rousseau, that ‘the 
person who could invent such a character 
would he more astonishing than the actual 
hero of the narrative.”’ ¢ 

5. Great men, though often much in ad- 
vance of their contemporaries, seldom fail to 
bear in many respects the stamp of their age 
and country. Alexander manifests the to- 
kens of his Macedonian origin and his Greek 
culture, and is by no means left unscathed by 
the evil influences of oriental flattery. Soc- 
rates, with all his moral grandeur and noble 
death, is still an unmistakable Athenian. 

* Bampton Lectures for 1862. P. 502. Note: 
Mr. Farrar appeals to the soliloquies of Strauss (E. 
P. 1845 ; § 27-30). Taving thus made use of Mr. 
Farrar’s work, it is only right to state our convic- 
tion of its great usefulness and value, although we 
may cecasionally dissent from its decisions. 

+ Linventeur en serait plus etonnant que le heros. 
(Emile liv. iv.) Cit ap. M. Nicolas, to whom we 


also stand greatly indebted in respect of considera- 
tions 2, 4, and 5, ‘ 
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ope Cicer6 is from first to last the civis Romanus. 


Hillel and Gamaliel display the broad phylac- 
tery of the Jewish Rabbi. Dante, even in 
the Paradiso, remains the exiled citizen of , 
Florence ; and Shakspeare, amidst all his al- 
most inexhaustible variety, is still a genuine, 
however wondrous, product of the England of 
Queen Elizabeth. ‘The same may be said of 
religious teachers. No one could mistake the 
author of the ‘* Bhagvat Geeta ’’ for anything 
but a Hindoo; while he who penned the 
Koran constantly proclaims himself an Arab 
of the Arabs. 

But does any man, do even our rationalistic 
adversarics, maintain that this is the case 
with Jesus Christ? Do they not on the con- 
trary most fully recognize and admit that he 
is by no means the product of Judaism, of 
his age and country? Assuredly M. Renan, 
amongst the many admissions to which we 
shall have to call attention, most fully grants 
thus much ; though his conclusions, thus far 
just in themselves, are not always drawn 
from correct premises. ‘In this he is in no 
wise of his race; nothing in Judaism had 
given him the model of this delightful style 
of instruction (the parable). Tle is its crea- 
tor. The very people disdained by orthodox 
Judaism were his favorites.” * 

6. It is worthy of observation that some of 
the finest ideal types of humanity do in their 
nobier features remind us of the Christian 
type. The ‘‘ Prometheus’? of Alschylus 
seems (as Coleridge and others have re- 
marked) to take its origin from two distinct 
and contrariant echoes of traditionary lore. 
In so far as he is a rebel, Prometheus re- 
minds us of the fallen archangel ; but in that 
he is the benefactor of man, and suffers for 
his goodness, we perceive the idea of a Re- 
deemer. In our own century, an unbeliey- 
ing poet conceived the bold plan of filling up 
one of the lost parts of the Auschylean trilogy 
and presenting us with a ‘* Prometheus Un- 
bound.” It speaks highly for the greatness 
of Shelley’s powers, that in such an attempt 
he should have achieved so large a measure 
of successas has repaid his effurts. But not, 
we think, from any merely pagan, still less 
from any infidel source, did the poet gain 
such a notion of heroism as is portrayed by 
him in the conclusion of his drama :— 


‘*Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance, 
These are the seals of that most firm assurance 


__* Vie de Jesus.”—Pp. 77, 167, 184-5. 
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Which bars the pit over destruction’s strength. 
_ * * * * 


These are the spells by which to re-assume 

An empire o’er the disentangled doom. 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night. 
* * * * * * 7 

To love and bear... . 

This like thy glory, Titan! is to be 

Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and free ; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory !”’ 

Yes ; this ideal has indeed heen set before 
us, but in reality, not in fabled story. 

7. Without entering into the origin * of 
other legends sung in the mythologies of va- 
rious lands, it is certain that numbers of 
them do find in Christ the fulfilment of the 
ideas which they seem toadumbrate. ‘Over 
all the realms of heathendom lay dim shad- 
ows of a suffering Redeemer. Among tlic 
Greeks and the Egyptians were tales of one 
Epaphus, who should be born miraculously 
of a virgin named Io, to deliver an enchained 
man from a gnawing vulture. Or,again, of 
a god named Orus, who should slay a ser- 
pent called Typhon ; of a hero Hercules, who 
by killing a dragon was to give to men the 
golden fruits of a marvellous garden (or par- 
adise) from which they were shut out. The 
Persians told of Mithra, a mediator and con- 
queror of Ahriman, the power of evil, who 
should come to cause and procure the deliv- 
erance of man, and ‘rest himself in his 
work,’ said they, ‘ but not too long fora god.’ 
Among the Hindoos is there belief in Vishnu, 
a god who should become incarnate and rem- 
edy the evils wrought by a great serpent 
named Kaliga. The Mexicans have looked 
for a god, Gartoolt by name, who should 
bring about a blessed change and combat the 
adder, who seduced the mother of our race. 
A native American tribe were taught to ex- 
pect one Puru, who was to cause a serpent 
which devoured the people to enter back again 
into hell. Among the Northmen was the 
famous god Thor, who should wage a mortal 
combat with the great serpent Migdard, and 
lose his life whilst he won the victory.’’ t 

* Notwithstanding our great respect for the learn- 
ing and the tone of Professor Max Muller, we are 
quite unable to follow him in his attempt to derive 
the classic legends from philology (Oxford Essays 
for 185(), and are somewhat surprised at the de- 
gree of countenance which Mr. Farrar seems inclined 
to lond to this view. 

+ This passage on Gentile types and adumbrations 


of Christ has appeared before in a sermon sent by 
the writer toa Scotch magazine. But the summary 
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8. It is well known that Strauss, in his 
slaborate work, the ‘* Life of Jesus,’’ trics to 
lead on his readers to the following conclu- 
sion: **where the Chureh places Jesus for 
the subject, and certain miraculous acts for 
the predicate of a proposition, true philosophy 
substitutes for Jesus the abstract term human- 
ity. If, piercirg the shell of the Gospel le- 
gends, you would arrive at the kernel of 
truth enshrined therein, say, Humanity dies, 
rises again, and ascends up on high. The in- 
dividual Jesus is of little moment saving in 
so far as he may have contributed to bring 
out the idea.” 

We have at this point only one question 
to put in connection with the above theory, 
Strauss says, for Jesus read humanity. Now 
would Strauss, would any of his fellow-work- 
ers in the cause of rationalism, ever dream of 
suggesting this exchange in connection with 
any other name that is known to the sons of 
men? Would the life of Confucius or Soc- 
rates, of Mahomet or Charlemagne, or of any 
other mortal man, ever suggest the idea of 
humanity at large, in such wise as that their 
acts should be taken for a predicate of which 
humanity was in reality the proper subject? 
Firmly convinced are we that this question 
admits but of one reply. Not even Baur nor 
Strauss nor Renan would ever dream of sub- 
stituting humanity for an individual man in 
any other case than this; and we argue from 
it that this life is something singular, unique, 
different from any other that is on record. 
Strauss has indeed presumed in one passage 
to speak of some other men as persons of 
whom Christ need not disdain the company. 
He mentions Moses and Mahomet, Thales and 
Parmenides, Socrates and Plato, Alexander 
and Cesar, Raphael and Mozart. Well, 
when Dr. Strauss has composed a subtle and 
labored treatise to prove that the acts as- 
cribed to any one of these persons ought in 
reality to be understood, not of that individ- 
ual, but of humanity, then, but not till then, 
shall we imagine that he supposes himself 
to discern some degree of parallelism between 
cases 80 unutterably distinct. Most justly 
has the Straussian hypothesis been described 
as ** that extraordinary mythical theory of 
Scripture, which assuredly no man would 
ever have adduced to explain away its mar- 
vels, unless in despair of so doing by any 
other means.”’ * 





was originally made by M. Nicolas. 


* «Tho Testimony of Jesus.” A sermon preached 
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9. Our attitude, confronting rationalism, 
compels us at moments to put forward sup- 
positions which, if meant seriously, would 
be blasphemous. But we share this diffi- 
culty with all apologists from the earliest 
times; and, like them, we see no other way 
of putting the case fairly. The assumption 
now to be made (it is remarkably well put 
by M. Nicolas) is this. Jf Jesus were not in 
reality God, the Eternal Son, and had wished 
to represent himself, with the aid of the 
evangelists, as such, what course would he 
have adupted? Surely, all marks of physical 
weakness and weariness, everything that of- 
fended and still offends an incredulous world, 
would have been carefully dissembled in the 
narrative, and the semblance of all that 
heathendom or Judaism imagined to be most 
majestic and superhuman would alone be pre- 
sented to us. In such case St. Luke would 
have taken care not to represent the death of 
St. Stephen as having been calmer than that 
of Him to whom the proto-martyr committed 
his spirit. ‘That four evangelists should have 
all agreed in a picture of the death of him 
who is God, 80 contrary, in most of its lead- 
ing features, to what either Greek or Hebrew 
intelligence would have imagined, 80 opposite 
toallearthly a priori expectations, is precisely 
one of those marks both of fidelity and of the 
absence of pre-conceived notions being foisted 
into the history, that would of itself go far 
to satisfy us of its truth. 

10. ‘The above considerations present a few, 
and a few only, of the arguments which mili- 
tateagainst the Socinian view of the Person and 
Office of Christ. But we cannot too emphat- 
ically insist upon the point that it is against 
Rationalism, and not against Socinianism, 
that we are at present engaged in arguing. 
The entire case against Socinianism may be 
stated, if necessary, on some other occasion. 
But we greatly doubt the need. We may be 
mistaken ; but Socinianism proper seems to 
us to bea heresy that isdead and buried. If 
any man could have saved it, it would have 
heen Coanning. That many palliations for 
his unfortunate errors may have existed in 
the state of things around him is what we can 


before the University of Oxford by the Rev. Coker 
Adams,1M.A., Fellow of New College. (Parker, 
1861.) Mr. Adams presently adds, most suggest- 
ively: ‘Perhaps the mythical system itself pre- 
sents but the ‘lean and flashy’ semblance of a nat- 
ure in them [the Scriptures] which is richly and 
profoundly mystical throughout.” 





easily imagine, and are only too glad to hope 
and believe. But deadly errors they remain ; 
and rat all his moral courage, the lofty 
purity of his ethical standard, or his sympa- 
thy with forms of goodness the most alien 
from his own, can redeem his creed from the 
charge of being as inconsistent: and untenable 
in the eyes of genuine rationalists, as it is in 
those, who, with all their hearts and mind, be- 
lieve in the creed of Nice. Seldom as it is that 
we can agree with the line of argument adopt- 
ed by M. Renan, we find ourselves for once 
thoroughly with him in the following senten- 
ces from his article on ‘* Unitarianism in the 
United States:’? ** Does Channing avoid 
any better than Catholic theologians the ob- 
jections of incredulity? Alas! no. Ile ad- 
mits the resurrection of Jesus Christ and 
does not admit his divinity ; he admits the 
Bible and does not admit hell. Ie employs 
all the subtleties of a schoolman to establish 
against Trinitarians the sense in which Christ 
is, and the sense in which he is not the Son 
of God. Now if one grants that there has 
been an existence real and miraculous from 
one end to the other, why not frankly call it 
divine? The one demands no greater effort 
of belief than the other. In fact, in this course 
il ny a que le premier pas que coute ; one must 
not make compromises with the supernatural ; 
faith must be complete (va d’une seule piece), 
and, the sacrifice once made, it is not becom- 
ing to reclaim in detail rights of which one 
has made once for all an entire cession. 
Herein lies, in my judgment, the narrow and 
inconsistent side of Channing. What is a 
rationalist who admits miracles, prophecies, or 
Revelation? ’’ * 

It is likewise worthy of observation that, 
while on the one hand the intellectual posi- 
tion of Channing is thus (we hold most justly) 
pronounced untenable, so on the other hand 
did the cold utterances of Socinian religion 
prove utterly insufficient for his heart; in- 
deed, so insufficient, as to lead him to look 
for solace in the writings uf men the very 
furthest removed from his own school. Chan- 
ning actually sympathized in many respects 
with the Oxford movement of 1833, and his 
favorite religious author was Fenelon! In 
this inability to find spiritual food in the arid 
pastures of his own sect, he by no means 
stands alone among Socinians. Some few 
years since, the ablest of English Unitarians, 

* Revue des deta Mondes. 
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Mr. James Martineau, expressed himself as 
follows :— 


‘*T am constrained to say, that neither my 
intellectual preference nor my moral admira- 
tion goes heartily with the Unitarian heroes, 
sects, or productions, of anyage. Ebionites, 
Arians, Socinians, all seem to me to contrast 
unfavorably with their opponents, and to ex- 
hibit a type of thought far less worthy, on 
the whole, of the true genius of Christianity. 
Iam conscious that my deepest obligations 
are in almost every department to writers not 
of my own creed. In philosophy 1 have had 
to unlearn most that I had imbibed from my 
early text-books, and the authors most in fa- 
vor with them. In biblical inéerpretation I 
derive from Calvin and W hitby the help that 
fails me in Crell and Belsham. In devotional 
literature and religious thought I find noth- 
ing of ours that does not pale before Augus- 
tin, ‘Tayler, Pascal. And in the poetry of 
the Church it is the Latin or German hymns, 
or the lines of Charles Wesley or of Keble, 
that fasten on my memory and heart, and 
make all clse seem poor and cold.” 


Again, he adds :— 


‘* I cannot help this. I can only say, Iam 
sure it is no perversity; and I believe the 
preference is founded on reason and nature, 
and is already widely spread among us.”’ 

Once more, Mr. Martineau says :— 


** Bettcr insight into the origin and meaning 
of the ‘l'rinitarian scheme, move philosophical 
appreciation of its leading terms,—e.g., Sub- 
stance, Personality, Nature, etc.,—and more 
sympathetic approach to the minds of living 
believers in it, have greatly modified our este- 
mates, and disinclined many of us to make 
the rejection of the doctrine, any more than 
its acceptance, a condition of Church com- 
munion.’’* 


Such is at present the position of Unitari- 
anism. Many of its professors are turning 
their glances upward; many, more especially 
in Amcrica, have become Trinitarians. But 
those who do not thus advance are in few, if 
any, cases standing still; only too logically 
they are descending into the depths of a ra- 
tionalistic Pantheism. 

11. ‘There appear, then, to be five main 
classes of those who have attacked the Church’s 


* Quoted from Mr. Martineau’s letter to Mr. Mac- 
donald, on The Unitarian Position. Price ld. Lon- 
don: Whitfield, 1859. Requoted in a letter by Dr. 
Rowland Wie'ams, whic!appeared in the Cambrian, 
a Swansea journal, for Dee. 3, 1859, and in the Lon- 
don Guardicn of Dee. 7, 1859. Also in Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s carejul and candid Appendix to the conclud- 
ing volume of the English translation of Dorner on 
the Person of Curist. 
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teaching concerning the person and office of 
Christ. 

I. Those who pronounce him to be an im- 
postor. his class includes the Jews, the 
heathen assailants, such as Celsus, Julian, 
and Porphyry ; and we presume, modern in- 
fidels of the school of Voltaire. 

II. Those who allow him to be something 
more than human, to be the greatest of all 
religious teachers, the One through whom 
the haman race has received the best and 
highest culture, but who in some way detract 
from the fulness of his divinity or of his man- 
hood, or who confound or separate the two 
natures. This class includes the great mase 
of heretical teachers, such as Arians, Nesto- 
rians, and the like. But it excludee Mahom- 
etans, Socinians, and perbaps Kbionites and 
some other Gnostics. 

111. Those who acknowledge him as a true 
prophet, miraculously conceived as the son of 
Mary ; the worker under of God of great and 
holy miracles, even to the raising of the dead 
unto life again, and taken up into heaven. 
This is the teaching of Mahomet in the Ko- 
ran. Its Moslem commentators go somewhat 
beyond this, and are probally justified in 60 
doing, by fair inference from the language of 
the Koran as well from traditions accepted by 
the majority. 

1V. Those who represent him to be a mere 
man, but the greatest of all religious teach- 
ers, the author of real miracles, and miracu- 
lously raised again to life. ‘I'bis is the teach- 
ing of Sucinians, properly so called, as, for 
example, Dr. Channing. 

V. 'Those who, while proclaiming (or, at 
any rate, not denying) the actual human ex- 
istence of Jesus, not only teach that he is 
merely man, but deny all that is miraculous 
in his life. 

It is with the fifth and last of these posi- 
tions alune that we are just now especially 
concerned. A refutation of the teaching of 
Judaism or’ Arianism, of Mahomet or Socinus, 
respecting the sacred person of our Lord may 
be required again hereafter ; though none of 
such tasks appear likely to be called for im- 
mediately among the civilized nations of 
Christendom, either in Europe or America. 

Now, the considerations above suggested 
are of course, we fully grant, as nothing apart 
from the teaching of the New ‘Testament, 
upon which they all mediately or immediately 
repose. Most true, we preach Christ Jesus 
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as the Eternal Son, the second Person of the 
ever-blessed Trinity, made perfect man like 
unto us in all things (sin alone except) some 
1864 years since, combining thenceforth in 
his adorable Personality forever and indivisi- 
bly, without separation or confusion, two 
whole and perfect natures, the Godhead and 
the Manhood; and as having condescended 
not only to be born, but to suffer and to die 
for us men and for our salvation. 

We place upon the table the volume com- 
monly accepted as the New Testament, and 
demand who are they who would unhesitat- 
ingly proclaim their conviction that the state- 
ments just made are taught therein and may 
be proved from it? And from amidst the 
vast throng of myriads who have lived and 
died in that faith, which answer this query in 
the affirmative, we may imagine some forms 
to stand peculiarly prominent, not as having 
necessarily been more sincere or ardent in 
their conviction, but as having heen in a po- 
sition to announce it to their brethren. In 
that band stand Polycarp and Cyprian, Atha- 
nasius and Augustine, Bernard and Aquinas, 
Theodosius and Alfred, Louis IX. of France 
and Gustavus Adolphus, Luther and Loyola, 
Xavier and Heber, Fenelon and Thomas Chal- 
mers, the framers of the Nicene Creed, of the 
Augsburg Confession, of the Westminster 
Confession, of the Tridentine Decrees and the 
Anglican Articles; Nikon of Russia and Vla- 
dimir, Bishop Andrewes and Hugh Miller, 
Cowper and Dante, Haydn and Handel, Vit- 
ringa and Estius, Alexander Vinet and Ar- 
thur Hallam. We pause, lest our list become 
too long; yet, even as it stands, it is surely 
neither unvaried nor insignificant. Differing 
in much else, the persons just named were 
thoroughly agreed in this. Apart from that 
belief their life would have been unmeaning ; 
for it was faith in that truth that gave vigor 
and animation to the whole. 

Thus much as to the impression made by 
the New Testament on the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Christians, whose very differences 
upon other doctrines must, by every law of 
evidence, be considered rather to strengthen 
than to diminish the weight and importance 
of their agreement here. With other forms 
of discussion we are not, as we have said, 
concerned. We proceed to ask, what is the 
impression made by this same volume on the 
mind of rationalists, such as Strauss, or Baur 


of Tubingen? 





There cannot, we think, be any doubt but 
that Strauss most fully admits that, if you 
allow the possibility of the miraculous—if 
you admit as conceivable the idea of two nat- 
ures subsisting in one person,—then that 
‘* the Christology of the orthodox system ”’ is 
(to say the very least) in no wise contrary to 
the teaching of the sacred volume. ‘ Its 
fundamental principles are found,”’ he says, 
‘* in the New Testament ; ”’ and after a proof, 
80 elaborate as to show that this is an under- 
statement, he adds, ‘* How richly fraught 
with blessing and clevation, with encourage- 
ment and consolation, were the thoughts 
which the early Church derived from this 
view of Christ!’’* This reflection is fol- 
lowed by two pages of eloquent disquisition, 
by way of exhibiting in the detail the cor- 
rectness of this general assertion. The rec- 
onciliation between heaven and earth, effected 
by this marvellous Life and Death ; the guar- 
antee of God’s love to man and the revelation 
of the brightest hopes for the believer; the 
brotherhood and co-heirship of men with the 
Son of God; the redemption from the curse 
of the law; the overthrow of the partition- 
wall between Jew and Gentile ; the justifying 
nature of faith, that living, loving faith, which 
creates even in this life a spiritual resurrec- 
tion, and will lead hereafter to a resurrection 
of the mortal body, through Christ; the 
pledge of this ultimate triumph afforded to 
the believer, by the victory of the Saviour 
over death, and Hades and the dread powers 
of Satan; the consolation of having, mean- 
while, an Intercessor on high who knows our 
weakness, for that he himself, though sinless, 
was subjected to temptation; all this, and 
more than this, is described at length by 
Strauss, and shown to rest upon an array of 
well-chosen and convincing texts. Oh, de- 
plorable spectacle of one who can see and un- 
derstand and portray these blessed truths, and 
then turn away from the living, breathing 
form to the cold idol of a baseless theory, 
whose foundation is dust and ashes, and its 
atmosphere the blast of death ! 

And yet in turning aside for a time from 
the volumes of Strauss we cannot too ear- 
nestly beg of any doubting mind that it 
would ponder well upon the dilemma placed 
before us in this extraordinary work. That 


* Strauss, “ Life of Jesus.” Concluding Disser- 
tation (Vol. iii. pp. 400-1. in the English transla- 
tion). 
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dilemma, as conceived hy Strauss, may, we 
believe, be stated with perfect fairness as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ Either my mythical theory is true, 
or else the orthodox Christology is true. 
There is no middle course. The early Church 
was perfectly justified, both by the baptismal 
formula and by many texts in the Epistles,* 
in forming a creed. She was justified in re- 
jecting Ehbionites and Docetz, and in con- 
demning the more subtle divergences of Arius 
and of Appollinaris, of Eutyches and the Mon- 
othelites. Nor have modern attempts to stop 
short of the mythical theory, and yet hold 
less than the early Church, proved at all 
more successful than those of the early here- 
tics. Socinians, or rationalists, like Henke. 
who remove the person and work of Jesus 
from the essence of religion ; Schleiermacher 
with his eclectic Christology ; Kant and De 
Wette with their symbolical interpretations ; 
Schelling with his speculative doctrine of an 
incarnation, meaning the human conscious- 
ness as distinguished from the infinite ; these 
theories are each in turn brought forward, 
tried, and rejected.”” And when we think 
over the final and solemn dilemma just stated, 
then, blasphemously irreverent as it must 
sound to Christian ears, we dare not say that 
there is no grain of truth whatever in the con- 
cluding sentence of the Latin preface prefixed 
by Strauss to the English translation, in 
which he applies to his work that which was 
originally spoken of its subject. ‘‘ And as 
heretofore in Germany, so presently in Bri- 
tain, let this book lie for the fall and rising 
again of many, and for a sign which shail be 
spoken against, that the thoughts of many hearts 
may be revealed.” 

But the work of Strauss, says a French 
rationalist, M. Reville, ‘*is now generally 
considered as a failure (une tentative man- 
quéc).”*t It allured while the Hegelian phi- 
losophy was at its zenith of popularity ; but 
began to fall, directly the prestige of that 
system began to wax faint. But having 
spoken of the impression made by the New 
Testament upon other schools, we turn for a 
moment to ask what is the account given by 
the new school of Tubingen, and its re- 
cently deceased leader, Dr. Baur. Enough 
for our present purpose to observe that Baur 
strikes out from the Canon the Gospel of St. 


* Strauss quotes especially Romans 1: 3, 8: 34, 
and 1 Tim. 3: 16. 
+ Revue des deux Mondes for 1 Mai, 1863.—P. 113. 





John, and would adjudge away from St. Paul 
the authorship of the Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians, to the Colossians, to Timothy and Ti- 
tus. We agree with Mr. Farrar,* that the 
four Pauline Epistles left unchallenged by 
the most extreme doubters of this school 
(namely, those addressed to the Romans, to 
the Galatians, and the two to the Corinthi- 
ans) would still be sufficient to establish the 
main articles of the creeds. But when we 
consider, in reference to the divinity of our 
Lord, the teaching of the fourth Gospel, from 
first to last, and the language of the first 
chapter of Colossians with the parallel pas- 
sages in those other Epistles which the Tu- 
bingen school refuses to accept, it is difficult 
to believe that these clear manifestations of 
doctrine are not the main ground of opposi- 
tion. If calm inquirers should arrive at the 
same conclusion, then must not Baur and his 
associates be regarded as additional witnesses 
to the confession, that the New Testament, 
as commonly received, does proclaim the mys- 
tery of the Holy Incarnation ? 


We trust that the very form of the title 
prefixed to this paper will have partially pre- 
pared the reader for some general remarks, 
before arriving at any detailed criticism on 
the new ‘Vie de Jésus’? by M. Renan. But 
these prefatory observations have been ex- 
tended much further than we had originally 
anticipated, and we must sincerely apologize 
for their great and, we fear, wearisome length. 
It may, perhaps, prove some excuse for the 
delay thus occasioned, that we ehall hope to 
render more brief, and at the same time more 
clear, the objections which we have to urge 
against the work in question. 

And first, on hearing of a fresh -sceptical 
book upon this solemn theme, it may occur 
to some thinkers to ask, why should not a 
writer, who is bent upon doubting, simply 
avow a persistent and complete scepticism 
with respect, firstly to the whole range of 
natural, and then subsequently to the entire 
eycle of supernatural knowledge. The reply 
is, firstly, that such a course is barely possible 
for any one single mind, however peculiarly 
constituted or trained; and, secondly, that 
even if such a condition could be attained, 
the teacher would inevitably fail in founding 
any enduring scheme of secular philosophy 


or of ‘religion. Sir William [lamilton is 


* Bampton’s Lectures for 1862, Lect. viii. 
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surely not guilty of an over-statement when, 
after urging the propriety and need of doubt 
within certain limits, he adds: ‘* Philosophi- 
cal doubt is not an end but a mean. We 
doubt in order that we may believe ; we be- 
‘in, that we may not end, with doubt. . . . 
tadeed, were the effect of philosophy the es- 
‘ablishment of doubt, the remedy would be 
worse than the disease. Doubt, as a perma- 
nent state of mind, would be, in fact, little 
hetter than an intellectual death. The mind 
lives as it believes—it lives in the affirmation 
of itself, of nature, and of God ; a doubt upon 
any one of these would be a diminution of its 
life—a doubt upon the three, were it possible, 
would be tantamount toa mental annibila- 
tion.* Pyrrho has so far succeeded in this 
line of teaching, as to give rise to the name 
of Pyrrhonists for sceptics. But how really 
uninfluential does he appear, when named 
beside Plato or Aristotle ; or even beside less 
eminent teachers, such as Seneca or Epictetus. 
Who ever appeals to the name of Pyrrho as 
an authority for anything? And yet even he 
placed some limits to his doubts; fur he seems 
to have held firmly to the foundation of mor- 
als, however much he may have doubted, or 
fancied that he doubted, the evidence of his 
senses. 

But, turning from philosophical to relig- 
ious scepticism, we may now state what ap- 
pears to us to be the rock upon which, sooner 
or later, all attacks upon the truth of the 
‘« Life of Jesus,”’ as read and accepted by the 
holders of the orthodox Christology, must 
inevitably founder. 

The author of any sceptical biography of 
Christ must be prepared either to admit 
nothing, or to admit something. If he ad- 
mits nothing, he has no starting-point from 
which to commence operations, and the world 
simply refuses to give him a hearing. But if 
he admits something, that something involves 
a second admission, and that again another ; 
and so adamantine are the links that bind to- 
gether the Gospel history, that the assailant 
is ever in doubt where he had best attempt 
to sever them, and is constantly compelled to 
change his method of attack. In the case of 
Strauss, we question whether any single edi- | 
tion of his book has appeared without most | 
important modifications, insertions, and with- 
drawals of entire sets of paragraphs. In the} 
case of M. Renan, so hesitating and uncertain 


m Lectures on Metaphysics. Lect. v. vol. i. pp. 
a, \ 
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is his tone, that it is utterly impossible at 
moments to comprehend what he really does 
hold and teach. 

In commencing to discuss the problems at 
issue between us and M. Renan, two ques- 
tions strike us as important at the very out- 
set. They are these: Ferstly, does M. Renan 
believe in Monotheism? Sccond/y, what ad- 
missions is he willing to make respecting the 
events of the Life of our Lord Jesus? 

We have, we trust, explained what we 
mean by belief in Monotheism ; not the be- 
lief in ** the figment, much in vogue among 
exclusively scientific minds, of an insensible, 
inflexible, immovable, in a word, of a scien- 
tific, as opposed to a moral God,’’* but 
faith in a true and living Creator and Gov- 
ernor of the universe. These opposite views 
have often been set in contrast, but seldom, we 
think, with more clearness than in the fol- 
lowing statement from the pen of Strauss :— 


‘In the ancient world (that is in the East) 
the religious tendency was so preponderating, 
and the knowledge of nature so limited, that 
the law of connection between earthly, finite 
beings was very loosely regarded. At every 
link there was a disposition to spring into the 
infinite, and to see God as the immediate 
cause of every change in nature or the human 
mind. In this mental condition the biblical 
history was written. Not that God is here 
represented as doing all and everything him- 
self,—a notion which, from the manifold evi- 
dence of the fundamental connection between 
finite things, would be impossible to any 
reasonable mind,—but there prevails in the 
biblical writers a ready disposition to derive 
all things, down to the minutest details, as 


wind and the storm; he dispenses war, famine, 
and pestilence ; he hardens hearts and softens 
them, suggests thoughts and resolutions. And 
this is particularly the case with regard to 
his chosen instruments and beloved people. 
In the history of the Israelites we find traces 
of his immediate agency at every step. 
Through Moses, Elias, Jesus, he performs 
things which never would have happened in the 
ordinary course of nature. 

‘*Qur modern world, on the contrary, af- 
ter many centuries of tedious research, has 
attained a conviction, that all things are 
linked together by a chain of causes and ef- 
fects which suffers no interruption. It is 
true that single facts, and groups of facts, 
with their condition and processes of change, 
are not so circumscribed as to be unsuscepti- 


* Professor Goldwin Smith. Cited before, 
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ble of external influence ; for the action of 
one existence or kingdom in nature intrenches 
on that of another; human freedom controls 
natural development, and material laws react 
on human freedom. Nevertheless, the totality 
of finite things forms a vast circle, which, ex- 
cept that it owes its existence and laws toa 
superior power, suffers no intrusion from 
without. ‘This conviction is so much a habit 
of thought with the modern world, that, in 
actual life, the belief in a supernatural mani- 
festation, and immediate divine agency, is at 
once uttributed to ignorance or imposture. 
It has been carried to the extreme in that 
modern explanation, which, in @ spirit exactly 
opposed to that of the Bible, has either totally 
removed the divine causation, or has so far 
restricted it, that it is immediate in the act 
of creation alone, but mediate from that 
point onwards —i.e., God operates on the 
world only in so far as he gave to it this 
fixed direction at the creation. From this 
point of view, at which nature and history 
appear as a compact tissue of finite causes 
and effects, it was impossible to regard the 
narratives of the Bible, in which this tis- 
sue is broken by innumerable instances of 
divine interference, as historical. 

** Jt must be confessed, on nearcr investiga- 
tion, that tis modern explanation, although it 
does no! evacily deny the existence of God, yet 
puts aside the eda af him, as the ancient view 
did the idea of the world; for this is, as it has 
been often and well remarked, no /onger a God 
and Creator, but a mere finite artist whe acts 
immediately upon i:is work onlv during its 
first production, and then leaves it to itself— 
who becomes excluded, with this full energy, 
from une particular sphere of existence.’’ * 

The admission here is evident. Strauss 
does not believe in the God revealed by the 
Old Testament, how is it then possible that 
he can beiieve in the Mediator revealed in the 
New Testament? He who does not worship 
the Eternal Father, the Creator, how can we 
expect him to fall down before the Eternal 
Son as the Redeemer? In all this Strauss is 
more honest or more clear-sighted than many 
who in heart are with him. Three-fourths 
of the present disbelief in Christ arises from an 
undercurrent of disbeiief in a true and living 
God. Once adopt the conception of God, 
which is so frankly admitted by Strauss to be 
anti-biblical, and unbelief in miracles, unbe- 
lief in the holy angels, unbelief in evil spir- 
its, unbelief in the Incarnation, all follow 
logically as a matter of course. It is, then, 
all important, thus at the outset, to put this 
question to M. Renan. Do you, or do you 


*Strauss’ “ Life of Christ.” Introduction, § 14 
(vol. i. pp. 70-72, in English translation). 
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not, believe in the God of the Old Testa- 
ment?* Strauss has given us a plain reply. 
Let us now hear yours. 

What M. Renan’s sentiments on this vital 
question really are there is, we imagine, little 
reason to doubt. He seems to us to be more 
decidedly Pantheistic than Strauss himself, 
but he is far less bold and explicit in his 
avowal. We do not deny that a stray ad- 
mission of a slightly counter-tendency may 
be once found in one of his earlier articles, 
but his latest contribution to the Revue des 
deux Mondes more than confirms the impres- 
sion made upon his French opponents by the 
‘* Vie de Jésus ; ’’ namely, that M. Renan is 
a decided Pantheist. 

This unhappy form of error has an inti- 
mate connection with our second inquiry. 
Not only does Pantheism lead, by necessary 
consequence, to a rejection of the central 
dogma of the Christian faith, but it deserves 
to be sincerely considered whether this vague 
and dreamy creed he not incompatible with 
the true historic sense. One thing is cer- 
tain (and it is admitted as fully by M. Re- 
nan ca by cr great English theologian, Dr. 
Mill), that in India, the classic land of that 
form of belief, Pantheism has all but wholly 
extinguished history and crushed it out of 
being. 

We now proceed, by way of answer to our 
second question, to select some specimens of 
the admissions of M. Ernest Renan. This is 
however, a task by no means free from diffi- 
culty. We earnestly desire to be fair, and 
in the case of a large proportion of books 
tl.st come under our notice, we do not ex- 
perience any great difficulty in ascertaining 
the position of the author. French writers 
more especially, from their admirable power 
of arrangement, are usually in this respect 
much more easily handled than German, or 
even than English authors. But with M. 
Renan’s book all seem perplexed. In homely, 
but expressive phrase, there is no knowing 
where to have him. Apparently, frank ad- 
missions are made, and then seem to be re- 
pented of, modified, and perhaps explained 
away. All that we can at present assert is, 
that the following statements do really occur 
in his work, and that we have tried to avoid 
making anything like garbled extracts :— 


* We say here “ The Old Testament ” toavoid am- 
biguity. Ifwe said ‘‘ The Bible,” an opponent might 
urge that we were including the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity as well asthe Unity of the Godhead. 
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[Admissions of M. Renan.] 


‘* In short (en somme), Ladmit, as authen- 
tic, the four canonical Gospels.*. . . It will 
be observed that I have not made any use of 
the apocryphal Gospels. These compositions 
ought not to be in any wise placed on the same 
level with the canonical Gospels. They are 
weak (plates) and puerile amplifications, hav- 
ing the canonical Gospels for their basis, and 
addin to them nothing that is of any value.t 
. . « [ have travelled in all directions over 
the Gospel country. I have visited Jerusa- 
lem, Hebron, and Samaria. Scarcely any 
locality of importance in the history of Jesus 
has escaped my notice. All this history, 
which at a distance seems to float in the 
clouds of a world without reality, thus gained 
a body, a solidity, which astonished me. 
The striking agreement between the texts and 
the places, the marvellous harmony between 
the evangelic ideal and the scenery which 
served as a frame for it, were for me a complete 
revelation. I had before my eyes a fifth 
Gospel, torn, but still legible ; and thence- 
forth, through the narratives of Matthew and 
of Mark, instead of an abstract Being, whom 
one would say had never existed, I saw a 
wonderful human figure live and move.f. . 
. - Many will no doubt regret the biograph- 
ical form which my work has thus taken. 
When I first conceived a history of the sources 
of Christianity, what I wished to produce 
was certainly in fact a history of doctrines, 
wherein men would have had scarcely an 
part. Jesus would hardly have been named. 
One would have taken especial pains to show 
how the ideas which have been produced un- 
der his name germinated and covered the 
world. But 1 have since learned to see that 
history is no mere game of abstractions, and 
that men are of more account in it than doc- 
trines. . . . To write the history of Jesus, 
of St. Paul, of St. John, is to write the his- 
tory of the sources (des origines)of Caris- 
tianity. . . . He who was beheaded by 
Herodias opened the era of the Christian 
martyrs. He was the first witness of the 
new conscience. The worldlings, who recog- 
nized in him their real enemy, could not suffer 
him to live. His mutilated corpse, cast upon 
the threshold of Christianity, traced the blood- 
stained path wherein so many others were 
destined to follow him. . . . In morals, truth 
gains no worth if it does not pass into the 
state of sentiment, and it does not attain its 
full value except when it is realized in the 
world as an actual fact. Men of a mediocre 
morality have written extremely good max- 
ims. Very virtuous men, on the other hand, 
have done nothing to continue in the world 
the tradition of virtue. The palm rests with 


*P.37, +P. 43. $P.54. § Pp. 54-55. 
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him who has been powerful in words and in 
works—who has felt what is good, and has made 
it triumph at the price of his blood. Jesus, in 
this double point of view, is without peer. His 
glory remains complete, and will ever he re- 
newed.* . . . Each one of us owes to Jesus 
all that is best in him. (Chacun de nous lus 
doit cequ’il y a de meilleur enlui.)t. . . It is 
not possible to doubt that he himself chose, 
am yng his disciples, those whom they called 
par excellence the ‘Apostles,’ or ‘ the twelve,’ 
because, immediately after his death (au 
lendemain de sa mort), t we find them filling 
up by election the vacancies produced in 
their body. . . . At this point of time (the 
day before Christ’s death) every minute be- 
comes solemn, and has reckoned more than en- 
tire centurics in the history of humanity... . 
The total absence of religious and philosophic 
proselytism among the Romans of this epoch 
made them regard devotion to truth as a 
chimera.||. . . A thousand times more loved 
than during the days of Thy sojourn here, 
Thou wilt become so thoroughly the corner- 
stone of humanity, that to tear Thy name 
from this world would be to shake it to its 
very foundations.J. . . Christianity has thus 
become almost synonymous with religion. 
All that shall be transacted outside of this 
great and good Christian tradition will prove 
barren.** . . . This sublime Person, who still 
presides perpetually over the destiny of the 
world.t} . . . In the midst of this uniform 
commonplace level, there are pillars which 
rise to the sky, and bear witness to a nobler: 
destiny. Jesus is the loftiest of those pil- 
lars, which show man whence he comes and 
whither he ought to tend. In him was con- 
centrated all that is good and elevated in our 
nature.”’ §§ 


Such, reader, are a few of the admissions 
made by M. Renan. We might, in many 
parts of his work (as, for example, in the 
history of Christ’s trial and death), have ex- 
tracted entire pages of all but unimpeacha- 
ble correctness. But to confine ourselves, 
for the present, to what has just been cited. 
Let any defenders of M. Renan do what they 
can, if they are so minded, to explain those 
sentences away. We can only repeat that 
we have tried to quote and translate them 
with perfect fairness, and will gladly listen 

*Pp, 92-3. +P. 283. 

$P. 290. We pass over, forthe moment, the ex- 
ceeding inaccuracy of this expression. It will be 
seen presently that the stern requirements of M. 
Renan’s theory almost necessitate, in this case as in 
many others, incorreciness of detail. 

§P. 383. || P. 404. 7P.426. ** Pp. 445-6, 

tt P. 457. We here pause at a comma, as the sen- 
tence proceeds to deny his true divinity. 

§§ P. 360. 
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to any objections that can be made on this 
score. But, at this point, we would fain 
pause a moment and meditate. 

Here is the latest and newest specimen of 
infidelity published in the year of grace 1863, 
in the capital city of a great nation, perhaps 
inferior to none in civilization and in intel- 
lectual energy. This, we say, is unbelief. 
And yet how much—how very much—does 
even this latest sample of scepticism leave 
untouched! The real existence and humanity 
of Jesus, and the time of his birth and death, 
are admitted as unquestionable. Even doubt 
itself has learned to say: ‘‘ I believe in Jesus 
....Who.... suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried.’”’ Oh 
that it may only advance, be it day by day, 
and step by step, until it fill up all the Arti- 
cles of the Creed ! 

To other admissions we shall have to call 
attention, as we proceed. But we must first 
linger for a moment more over those already 
cited. We have seen in the above extracts 
some of the leading points which, according 
to M. Renan, we are at liberty to believe. We 
reflect upon them with much wonderment, 
marvelling whether there has been any other 
Man, since the world began, concerning 
whom such sentences could be penned, with- 
out the most manifest hyperbole and absurd- 
ity. Who else is there to whom each of us 
owes all that is best in us; in the closing 
scenes of whose life each minute outweighs 
in value ordinary centuries ; whose teaching 
is almost identical with religion: who still 

resides always and each day over the world’s 

estiny? The rumor that some Parisian un- 
believers have been led from a state of care- 
lessness to one of interest and inquiry, and so 
to belief, by this ‘* Life of Jesus,”’ is certainly 
by no means destitute of probability. 

But it is time to turn to the more painful 
side of the question. What is there that M. 
Revan does not think tenable by those who 
would desire to hold the truth? . Alas! for 
the present, it assuredly outweighs both in 
bulk and importance the amount of the cre- 
denda in his system. We are not to believe 
that Jesus is the Son of God, Very God of 
Very God. We are not to believe that he 
was miraculously conceived — miraculously 
born of a pure Virgin. We are not to believe 
that he was, according to the flesh, of the seed 
of David—not to helieve that he wrought any 
miracle—not to believe that he rose again 
from the dead. It is, however, to be ad- 
mitted that in at least one case, that of Laz- 
arus, ‘‘ there did happen at Bethany some- 
thing that was regarded as a resurrection ; ”’ 
and it seems that we are to infer that al- 
though Jesus in reality wrought no miracles, 
yet that he suffered his friends and disciples 
to believe that he had wrought them, and to 
proclaim their belief to the world. 


And now, having before us certain data, both 
itive and negative, from the work of M. 
enan, let us proceed, as calmly as we can, 
to draw the legitimate conclusions, and see to 
what kind of creed they would conduct us. 
We are called upon to believe that a Man 
born into the world like all the rest of us, 
One of most humble parentage, with no claims 
to royal descent, with no power of working 
miracles, with no more knowledge than his 
own genius and the education of his age and 
country could supply; One who was not 
strictly honest and truthful, but who (indi- 
rectly, if not directly) put forth claims which 
he knew to be perfectly untrue; who was 
put to death as a malefactor, and was never 
afterwards seen again, has yet succeeded in 
the most extraordinary enterprise that ever 
mortal undertook. For, without the aid ofa 


miracle recorded in the Gospels. He has won 
for himself the adoring love of mankind for 
ages ; he is worshipped by the wisest and most 
cultivated nations as their God; in his name 
are sacraments administered; in him the 
benefactors of their race, who are the salt of 
the earth, place their trust ; on his merits do 
myriads rely for the pardon of their sins, and 
their future bliss; and yet this exalted Being 
was, after all, we are now taught, a mere 
cead man, grossly ignorant and by no means 
honest. A greater demand upon our credulity 
it is not easy toimagine. ‘Tle lines of Dante 
(perhaps suggested by St. Augustin) form a 


Lo) 
Saas seomaet upon such a theory :— 


‘*That all the world, said I, should have been 
turned 

To Christian, and no miracle been wrought, 
Would in itself be such a miracle, 

The rest were not an hundredth part so great.’’ * 
That M. Renan’s theory is momentarily 
adapted to a particular state of the public 
mind ; that it is presented in an artistic form ; 
that the writer’s style displays much grace 
and beauty ; that he has abstained from some 
particular forms of slander of a gross and re- 
pulsive character ; and that he has won, in 
mere point of sale, an immense and extraor- 
dinary success, is certainly undeniable. But 





that such an extravagant hypothesis can en- 
dure for more than a few years we cannot 
conceive, At the close of that time, the book 
will probably share the fate of the sensation 
‘novels of the period; and the replies to it 
| will be equally unheeded, because the views 
| put forth in it will hardly have been deemed 
| worthy of any serious or elaborate refutation. 
* Cary, whose note on the passage is worth read- 
ing. ‘The o7ziginal lines are— ; 
“ So ’l mondo si rivolse al Christianesmo, 
Diss’ io, senza miracoli, quest’ uno 
E tal, che gli altri non sono ’1 centesmo.” 
—Paradiso, Canto, xxiv. pp. 106-8, 
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miracle, he has achieved what far surpasses any* 
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From The Examiner. 
Lifeof William Hickling Prescott. By George 

Ticknor. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 

In the form of a dainty little modern-an- 
tique quarto, a drawing-room book of which 
the aspect is very delightful to the student’s 
eye, this is one of the most genuine biogra- 
phies that has been published in our day. It 
is fresh, natural, warm with the recollection 
of a life-long friendship based on a rare ful- 
ness of sympathy; an adequate sketch of a 
most interesting life by the one man who was 
most competent to write it. Mr. Ticknor— 
the recent new edition of whose ‘* History of 
Spanish Literature ’’ we by no means intend 
to leave undiscussed—was the friend by 
whom Prescott was set on the path of study 
in which he earned his brilliant success. 
What memoir there might be of hin it was 
Mr. Prescott’s desire that his friend Ticknor 
should write; and here it is, so written that 
it will live together with the works of which 
it tells the tale. 

William Tickling Prescott was horn at 
Salem, New England; May 4th, 1796; his 
father, handsome and gentle, then thirty-four 
years old, was already a successful barrister ; 
his mother, five years younger, was joyous 
and full of womanly activity. He was the 
second born but the first living son ; a bright, 
merry, sensitive boy, with a strong memory, 
who loved play better than books. Trained 
to free speaking by the indulgence of a happy 
home, happy also in his first schoolmistress, 
who called herself ‘*‘ schoolmother ”’ of her 
flock, he was at school full of life and mis- 
chief, ready and able to do what work he 
was obliged to do, but careful not to do more 
than his task. [le read at random, as a nat- 
ural boy should; delivered his fancy captive 
to Southey’s version of *‘ Amadis of Gaul ;"’ 
established a school friendship with the son 
of his teacher, fought with him mock com- 
bats, and beguiled the time with him by al- 
ternate invention of romantic storics as they 
went along the streets. He was simply, in 
fact, the fortunate son of a happy house, ad- 
vancing by the natural way to a bright, 
healthy manhood. At the age of fifteen the 
youth was admitted to the Sophomore class 
in Harvard College, and entered gayly upon 
college life with more knowledge of Greek 
and Latin than some students carry away 
with them after graduation; for in these 
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ematics he knew nothing, and declared that 
he could learn nothing effectively. By help 
of his memory he did for a little while satisfy 
college forms, and learned to say by rote 
what he could not understand; bat at last 
he appealed frankly to his teacher , confessed 
his real and hopeless ignorance, offered to go 
on learning by heart if it were wished of 
him, and was thereafter excused from the 
study, though he could not be excused from 
the form of attendance in the class-room. 
The young student had a strange humor 
for living and working by rule, and he had 
then, as he had through life, an extraordinary 
aptitude for making good resolutions which 
he would break and mend, and of which his 


frank speech always displayed to his associ- 


ates the whole process of breaking and mend- 
ing. One day he confessed to his old school 
crony, Mr. Gardiner, that he had just made 
a new resolution, which was never to make 
another resolution as long as he lived. The 
same friend tells of him that he ‘* was care- 
ful never to attend any greater number of 
college exerewes, nor any less number of 
evening diversions in Boston, than he had 
hargained for with himself. Then, if he 
found out by experience the particuicr vir- 
cumstances which served as good excuses for 
infraction of his rule, he would begin to com- 
plicate his accounts with himself by intro- 
ducing sets of fixed exceptions, stringing on 
amendment, as it were, after amendment to 
the general law, until it became extremely 
difficult for himself to tell what his rule ac- 
tually was in its application to the new cases 
which arose; and, at last, he would take the 
whole subject, so to speak, into a new draft, 
embodying it in a bran-new resolution. And 
what is particularly curious is, that all the 
casuistry attending this process was sure to 
be published, as it went along, to all his inti- 
mates.”’ . 
Such was the frank and happy student who 
was in due time to join and succeed his father 
in the practice of the law, and who would 
have made law instead of literature the busi- 
ness of his life but for the accident that made 
him what he afterwards became. In Pres- 
cott’s junior year,—he was then but sixteen 
years old,—there was one day after dinner 
such rough frolicking and pelting among the 
undergraduates in Common Hall as some- 
times occurred when the college officers had 


studies he had been well trained. Of math-| left their tables before the room was cleared. 
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When Prescott, who was going out at the 
door, turned his head quickly to see what 
was going on, a large hard piece of bread that 
had been thrown at random, and would other- 
wise have hit the back of his head, struck his 
left eye. It struck upon the open surface 
of the eye, before the lid had time to close 
for its protection. He fell, with the nerve 
of the eye paralyzed beyond recovery, and his 
whole system reduced as by the shock of a 
concussion of the brain. He was too ill to 
sit up in bed. Much bodily privation and 
suffering became through this accident a part 
of Prescott’s life, but to the crust of bread 
thus thrown at random in a boyish romp we 
owe the histories of ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella,”’ ‘* Philip the Second,’’ and ** The Con- 
quest cf Peru.”’ 

After a period of prostration in a dark room 
Prescott went back to college, with no ap- 
parent defect in the eye that had been struck, 
though there passed through it to his mind, 
then and thereafter, only a faint glimmering 
of light. Of that eye he was thenceforth 
blind. From his days of seclusion, cheerfully 
endured, he had come out more anxious to 
pass creditably through his college career, 
and succeeded so well in Latin and Greek 
that his defect in mathematics and several 
other of the severer studies was overlooked 
when, at the close of his college course, he 
received his degree. On that occasion he re- 
cited, on a hot, clear day in August, 1814, a 
Latin poem upon Hope, after which his happy 
and prosperous parents celebrated the occa- 
sion by giving a dinner under a marquee to 
five hundred persons. 

During the four or five months after leay- 
ing college, at the age of nineteen, Mr. Pres- 
cott was a student of law in his father’s office. 
But then there appeared in his one sound 
eye an inflammation that became excessive, 
wholly depriving the patient of sight while 
it lasted, and affecting the whole system. 
When it left the eye it fastened on the knee, 
and proved to be acute rheumatism. The 
rheumatism which thus made its attack on 
the youth’s one remaining eye continued in 
many forms to afflict him during the rest of 
his life. For sixteen weeks this first attack 
kept hold upon him, during which time he 
could not walk a step, and twice the disease 
shifted back to the eye, each time aceompa- 
nied with total blindness. But the cheerful- 
ness of Prescott’s mind remained invincible. 
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His friend, Mr. Ticknor, who is now telling 
his life, had been his familiar companion at 
school, and at home from the time when he 
was twelve years old, and he now found him 
in his dark chamber, ‘‘ quite unchanged, 
either in the tones of his voice or the anima- 
tion of his manner. He was perfectly natu- 
ral and very gay ; talking unwillingly of his 
own troubles, but curious and interested con- 
cerning an absence of several years in Europe 
which, at that time, I was about to com- 
mence. I found him, in fact, just as his 
mother afterwards described him to Dr. 
Frothingham, when she said: ‘I never, ina 
single instance, groped my way across the 
apartment, to take my place at his side, that 
he did not salute me with some expression of 
good cheer,—not a single instance,—as if we 
were the patients, and his place were to com- 
fort us.’”’ 

As summer wore away winter was dreaded ; 
it was resolved, therefore, to send him to St. 
Michael’s, where his Grandfather Hickling 
was Consul of the United States, and after 
wintering there he was to visit London and 
Paris for the benefit of the best medical ad- 
vice, and, if he were able, proceed to recruit 
his health in Italy. In the year 1815 the 
voyage from Boston to St. Michael’s could 
only be by a small sailing vessel. He was 
three weeks at sea, but he carried his kind 
gladness of heart into the miserable cabin, 
where his inflammation of the eye was brought 
back, and he must diet himself on rye-pud- 
ding, with no sauce but salt. He reported 
home that he had been treated with every 
attention, and made as comfortable as_possi- 
ble by captain and crew, *‘ but this cabin was 
never designed for rheumatics. ‘The compan- 
ion-way opens immediately upon deck, and 
the patent binnacle illuminators, vice win- 
dows, are 80 ingeniously and impartially con- 
structed, that for every ray of light we have 
half a dozen drops of water.’ He landed 
with a slight renewal of the trouble in his eye, 
and, again to be happily housed, was wel- 
comed warmly into Yankee Hall, the com- 
fortable home of a genial and hale grandfa- 
ther of seventy-two, who by a second wife, 
had children, of whom some were of like age 
and humor with their nephew or cousin. 
Here, he said, ‘* every one is sans Souci, the 
air of the place is remarkably propitious both 
to good spirits and good appetites.’ In a 
fortnight his eye was again seriously attacked, 
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and for three months he was a prisoner to the 
dark room, where he would lie, singing aloud, 
with unabated cheer. ‘‘ There have been few 
days,”’ he wrote home, “in which I could 
not solace my sorrows with a song. I pre- 
served my health by walking on the piazza 
with a handkerchief tied over a pair of gog- 
gles, which were presented to me by a gentle- 
man here, and by walking some hundreds of 
miles in my room, 80 that I emerged from my 
dungeon, not with the emaciated figure of 
a prisoner, but in the florid bloom of a don- 
vivant. Indeed, everything has been done 
which could promote my health and happi- 
ness.”? The joyous, grateful heart of the 
young man won on the whole of his grandfa- 
ther’s household. The young people uscd 
their bright eyes for him in reading to him, 
in his prison, Scott, Shakspeare, the Iliad 
and the Odyssey; the old people wept at 
parting from him, and the grandfather, as he 
pressed him often in hisarms upon the beach, 
said, ‘* God knows it never cost me more to 
part from any of my own children.” 

Early in April, 1816, his age then being 
twenty, Prescott left St. Michael's for Lon- 
don, where he took the best reputed profes- 
sional advice, and learned that there was no 
hope of recovery of sight in the eye first in- 
jured, and that little could be done for the 
other except toadd to its strength hy strength- 
ening the whole physical system. He was 
then unable to read the books he bought for 
future use; he might not attend, sorely as 
they tempted him, the farewell performances 
of Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble; but of 
the few things he did see he enjoyed most the 
Cartoons of Raffaelle and the Elgin Marbles. 
Of the Elgin Marbles he said, ‘‘ there are few 
living beings in whose society I bave experi- 
enced so much real pleasure.” From August 
until October in that year the youth was in 
Paris, and then, travelling with an old school- 
fellow and friend, he wintered as a traveller 
in Italy. In the spring he returned to Paris, 
where his friend who is now his biographer 
found him ill. Tis illness suddenly became 
dangerous, and, says Mr. Ticknor,— 

‘¢T went personally for his physician, and 
brought him back with me, fearing, as it was 
already late at night, that there might other- 
wise be some untoward delay. The result 
showed that I had not been unreasonably 
anxious. The most active treatment was in- 
stantly adupted, and absolute quiet prescribed. 
I watched with him that night; and as I had 
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yet made no acquaintances in Paris, and felt 
no interest there so strong as my interest in 
him, Ishut myself up with him, and thought 
little of what was outside the walls of our 
hotel till he was better. I was, in fact, much 
alarmed. Nor was he insensible to his posi- 
tion, which the severity of the remedies ad- 
ministered left no doubt was a critical one. 
But he maintained his composure throughout, 
begging me, however, not to tell him that his 
illness was dangerous unless I should think it 
indispensable to doso. In three or four days 
my apprehensions were relieved. In eight or 
ten more, during which I was much with him, 
he was able to go out, and in another week 
he was restored. But it was in that dark 
room that I first learned to know him as I 
have never known any other person beyond 
the limits of my immediate family, and it was 
there that was first formed a mutual regard 
over which, to the day of his death,—a pe- 
riod of above forty years,—no cloud ever 
passed.’? 

Returning to London in May, the young 
invalid travelled a little in England, and at 
midsummer embarked for home with un- 
strengthened eyes. At home nothing was 
wanting that might give him health and hap- 
piness. Tis sister, three years younger than 
himself, became his comrade, and shut herself 
up with him to read to him for six or even 
eight hours at a stretch, until the father and 
mother, for her own health’s sake, intervened 
to restrain and regulate her leving zeal. It 
was out of question now that he should prac- 
tise asa lawyer. As much out of question 
that he should lead an idle life. Experience 
of the little benefit derived from scclusion 
caused him, except when there was some es- 
pecial inflammation of the eye, now to grat- 
ify his always strong relish for society, and 
the result of this was very soon bis marriage 
to Miss Susan Amory, the daughter of a suc- 
cessful and cultivated merchant. ‘Omnia 
vincit Amor, et nos cedamus Amori,’’ he 
said, when his old schoolfellows joked him 
upon his desertion from their bachelor ranks. 
In May, 1820, his age being then twenty- 
four, the cherished son’s young wife was re- 
ceived into the household of the Prescotts. 
In that marriage, as in all other domestic 
relations, Prescott’s life was one of unclouded 
love. At the time of his wedding, says his 
friend :— 

‘* He was tall, well-formed, manly in his 
bearing, but gentle, with light brown hair 
that was hardly changed or diminished by 





years, with a clear complexion and a ruddy 
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flush on his cheek that kept for him to the 
last an appearance of comparative youth, but, 
above all, with a smile that was the most ab- 
solutely contagious I ever looked upon. As 
he grew older, he stooped a little. Tis fa- 
ther’s figure was bent at even an earlier age, 
but it was from an organic infirmity of the 
chest, unknown to the constitution of the son, 
who stooped chiefly from a downward inclina- 
tion which he instinctively gave to his head 
so as to protect his eye from the light. But 
his manly character and air were always, to 
a remarkable degree, the same. Even in the 
last months of his life, when he was in some 
other respects not a little changed, he ap- 
peared at least ten years younger that he 
really was. As for the gracious, sunny smile 
that seemed to grow sweeter as he grew 
older, it was not entirely obliterated even by 
the touch of death.” 

At the time of his marriage he had ar- 
ranged with young friends of like tastes 
—half of them since credibly known as au- 
thors—a social Literary Club, which gath- 
ered some of its productions into a few num- 
bers of a short-lived magazine, called The 
Club Room, which Prescott edited. The Club 
itself was not short-lived, and its members 
grew up together in familiar intercourse, 
Prescott being known among them first as 
‘the Gentleman,’’ when he alone had no 
distinct calling in life, then as ‘* the Editor,” 
and at last as * the Historian.” 

By what stages the gentleman passed into 
the historian, Mr. Ticknor now proceeds to 
show. His father’s means were easy, and 
the question was not how to procure a live- 
lihood, but how to find an occupation for a 
life that was to be almost the life of a blind 
man. Young Prescott chose deliberately lit- 
erature as his pursuit, and proceeded to put 
himself into a course of thorough training. 
He studied, like a schoolboy, Lindley Mur- 
ray and Blair’s Rhetoric and the prefatory 
matter to Johnson’s Dictionary. Then he 
began and proceeded systematically to make 
himself acquainted with the best English 
writers, noticing the style of each, from 
Ascham, Sir Philip Sidney, Bacon, Raleigh, 
and Milton, down to our own times ; giving 
at the same time an hour a day to the old 
Latin authors, in whom he noticed net 80 
much their style as their sentiments. av- 
ing finished this course in about a year, he 
turned to French, and dealt with that lan- 
guage as he had dealt with English. But 
except in Lafontaine and Molitre, he found 
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French literature less rich, vigorous, and orig- 
inal. While seriously studying French lit- 
erature during parts of the years 1822 and 
1823 Prescott listened also to much reading 
of miscellaneous history, was going through 
a somewhat complete course of the English 
drama, and was attending, as far as he had 
opportunity, to the old English romantic lit- 
erature. In the autumn of 1823, his age 
then being twenty-seven, the labor of prepa- 
ration for a literary life proceeded into studies 
of Italian literature, which made a deep im- 
pression on him, and into which his mind 
could enter far more thoroughly than into 
the literature of France. After a year’s 
work at Italian he pursued the plan he had 
laid down for himself by attacking German. 
Two years earlier he had written, “I am 
now twenty-six years of age nearly. By the 
time I am thirty, God willing, I propose, 
with what stock [ have already on hand, to 
be a very well-read English scholar; to be 
acquainted with the classical and useful au- 
thors, prose and poetry, in Latin, French, 
and Italian, and especially in history; I do 
not mean a critical or profound acquaintance. 
The two following years I may hope to learn 
German, and to have read the classical Ger- 
man writers; and the translations, if my 
eyes continue weak, of the Greck. And this 
is enough for general discipline.” But over 
German he broke down, and perhaps the un- 
settlement of mind which now lasted for 
about a twelvemonth may have been the cause 
rather than the consequence of a failure that 
Mr. Ticknor attributes to the greater difficul- 
ty of the language. But while the study of 
German lay in abeyance, Prescott’s mind was 
directed strongly towards Spanish. His friend 
and biographer had then been for two or 
three years exclusively devoting himself to 
Spanish literature, and had been lecturing 
on Spanish literary history in Maryard Col- 
lege. To amuse and occupy Prescott in that 
season of irresolute listlessness, Mr. Ticknor 
read to him on successive evenings his college 
lectures upon Spanish literature, and the bi- 
ographer now touches lightly and modestly 
upon the fact that they set Mr. Prescott’s 
mind to work on a new course of study. He 
began to study Spanish with .M. Jossé’s 
Grammar and Solis’s +s Conquista de Mexico ”’ 
for his first reading-book. Mr. Ticknor was 
away from home during the next winter, but 
Prescott, left with free range of the Spanish 
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books in his library, proceeded with his Span- 


ish studies, and on his friend’s return began 
to write notes in Spanish, borrowing and 
returning books, and sometimes giving his 
opinion of those he sent home. 

Having advanced thus far in his prelimi- 
nary training for the profession he had chosen, 
Mr. Prescott began to search for a particular 
subject that he might, in continuation of his 
studies, fit himself to write about. He con- 
ceived and considered such topics for his first 
book as Spanish History from the Invasion of 
the Arabs to the Consolidation of the Monarchy 
under Charles V.; a history of the Revolu- 
tion of ancient Rome that converted the Re- 
public into a Monarchy ; a history or general 
examination of Italian Literature ; American 
History ; a biographical sketch of eminent 
geniuses, with criticisms on their productions, 
and on the character of their times ; a history 
of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. To 
the last-named subject he made up his mind 
in January, 1826, and he was preparing for 
a thorough course of special study, with the 
help of books procured from Spain, when the 
strain over a letter, carefully written for the 
furtherance of this desire, produced what he 
spoke of as ‘‘a new disorder’ in the eye, 
which seemed to him to add an injury to the 
nerve, from which he never afterwards recov- 
ered. The marks made on his temples by 
the cuppings he then underwent he carried 
with him to the grave. But his spirits never 
failed. Only it seemed to him for a time 
that he might, for want of a suitable person 
to read foreign languages to him, have to 
postpone his Spanish subject; and then he pro- 
posed to occupy himself ‘with an Historical 
Survey of English Literature. The subject 
has never been discussed as a whole, and 
therefore would be somewhat new, and, if 
well conducted, popular.’? But a month’s 
consideration satisfied him that it would take 
five years to do ariything satisfactory to him- 
self with so broad a subject as English litera- 
ture, and he resolved finally, at the age of 
thirty, to work altogether for his proposed 
history of Ferdinand and Isabella. So he be- 
gan by listening patiently to several volumes 
of Spanish, read to him by a person who un- 
derstood not a word of what he was reading. 
He was resolved to make his ears do the work 
of his eyes, and presently his friend, Mr. 
Ticknor, found for him, in Harvard College, 
® student, Mr. James L. English, who agreed 
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to study law in the office of Mr. Prescott, 
senior, and his son-in-law Mr. Dexter, and at 
the same time to read or write for the son five 
or six hoursevery day. ‘‘ It was,”’ says Mr. 
Ticknor, ‘‘ the happy beginning of a new or- 
der of things for the studies of the historian, 
and one which, with different secretaries or 
readers, he was able to keep up to the last.’’ 

In working to a special end, as in his lay- 
ing of a broad foundation for all future work, 
Mr. Prescott went resolutely and slowly 
through an arranged mass of study. He 
studied general history and the philosophy 
of history, had the Spanish grammar read 
over to him that he might feel sure-footed 
in the language, learned Spanish topography 
from books of travels, and as he approached 
his particular subject, went afresh over the 
concluding parts of Mariana’s History, the 
best general outline that might serve as basis 
for his own work, and proceeded then to the 
special authorities for special portions of his 
subject. So he worked with the reader or 
secretary, by whose eyes he was to be served. 
A green screen darkened that part of the 
room towards which he turned his face. The 
window behind him was fitted with a series 
of blue muslin curtains, of which he knew 
the strings as a sailor knows his ropes, and 
with which he would adjust the degree of 
his light, even to the change made by the 
passing of a cloud. In his grate, when there 
was a fire, it was a coke fire that gave out no 
flame, while even then a screen shut off from 
his eyes the glare of the embers. Sometimes 
his own eyes could read a little, but usually 
he sat holding the ivory style of a ‘* nocto- 
graph ’’ apparatus: for writing by the blind, 
which he had brought from England, mak- 
ing occasional notes with it, asking that cer- 
tain passages read should be marked for re- 
reading or future reference, and listening 
intently, with the aid of the unusually good 
memory that could now serve him in his 
need, from ten in the morning until two in 
the afternoon, and from about six to eight in 
the evening. The intervening time he spent 
in digesting all that he had heard. 

While he was thus working Mr. Prescott 
lost the eldest of his two children, a pet 
daughter of four or five years old, who had 
always been a welcome intruder in his study. 
A fortnight after the death of his child he 
resolved to begin, and began, with the as- 
sistance of his father as a man skilled in the 
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scrutiny of evidence, a course of inquiry into 
‘the evidence of Christianity. This only con- 
firmed a living faith in the Gospels and a rev- 
erence for Scripture, that he resolved never 
to cloud with a word of levity, ‘* but he did 
not find in the Gospels, or in any part of the 
New Testament, the doctrines commonly ac- 
counted orthodox, and he deliberately re- 
corded his rejection of them.’”? Meanwhile 
Prescott was writing every year one literary 
article for the North American Review, and 
three years and a half after he had fixed his 
choice upon a subject, after three months’ 
reading and taking notes for his first chapter, 
he began to write. It was a month before 
that first chapter was written, and afterwards 
it was re-written. In two months more, he 
had reached the end of the third chapter, and 
was alarmed at the extent to which he had 
overrun the space marked out in his synop- 
sis. Yet it was long before he abandoned his 
first purpose of confining the work to two vol- 
umes. He admitted a third volume, but kept 
his resolve to abide within that limit. Con- 
stantly exceeding his allowance of space, he 
as constantly rewrote and abridged his work 
so as to keep within it. In his manner of 
constructing a history he was much guided 
by the treatise of Mabley, ** Sur l’Etude de 
VHistoire.”” Still the old joyous, gentle nat- 
ure sustained him in all his struggle against 
the impediment set in his way by physical 
infirmity. ‘There is no happiness,’’ he 
wrote after he had procecded for several 
years with his work—** there is no happiness 
80 great as that of a permanent and lively in- 
terest in some intellectual labor. . As 
this must be my principal material for hap- 
piness, I should cultivate those habits and 
amusements most congenial with it, and these 
will be the quiet domestic duties—which will 
also be my greatest pleasures—and temperate 
social enjoyments, not too frequent, and with- 
out excess. . Seek to do some good 
to society by an interest in obviously useful 
and benevolent objects. Preserve a calm, 
philosophical, elevated way of thinking on 
all subjects connected with the action of life. 
Think more seriously of the consequences of 
conduct. Cherish devotional feclings of re- 
liance on the Deity.’’ So he wrote at the 
age of thirty-nine. In that year he finished 
his history of Ferdinand and Isabella, hav- 
ing allowed himself for the closing chapter 
which reviewed the whole subject five months 
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of labor, and having taken seven. The com: 
pleted labor of ten years was then before him. 
As the work proceeded, he had caused four 
copies to be printed for his private use, in 
large type and upon only one side of each 
leaf. In such a copy his eyes might be some- 
times able to revise his work, and he could 
add on the blank pages his corrections. If he 
published in London, there was a fair copy to 
print from. But should he publish? He 
paused in dread. His father advised him 
that “*the man who writes a book which he 
is afraid to publish isa coward.’’ He caused, 
therefore, the whole work to be stereotyped. 
The first chapter was written out three times 
and printed twice before it was finally left to 
be stereotyped as it now stands, and the com- 
plete work was published at Boston by the 
American Stationers’ Company, who received 
the stereotyped plates and engravings that 
had been made at the author’s charge, and 
agreed to prirgé 1,250 copies at their own 
charge, five years being allowed to dispose of 
them. In a few months, more copies were 
sold than had been supposed salable within 
the five years. In four months the History 
was admitted in its own country to the same 
rank it now occupies, no work of equal size 
and gravity having ever before obtained in 
America 80 brilliant a success. The success 
began in Boston, where the charming author 
of the book was personally a prodigious fa- 
vorite. When it was known in Boston, only 
a short time before its publication, that a 
book by William Hickling Prescott was about 
to appear,— 

‘‘ The fact,”’ says his friend, Mr. Gardiner, 
“‘ excited the greatest surprise, curiosity, and 
interest. The day of its appearance was 
looked forward to and talked of. It came, 
and there was a — rush to get copies. 
A convivial friend, for instance, who was far 
from being a man of letters,—indeed, a per- 
son who rarely read a book,—got up early 
in the morning, and went to wait for the 
opening of the publisher's shop, 80 as to se- 
cure the first copy. It came out at Christ- 
mas, and was at once adopted as the fash- 
ionable Christmas and New Year’s present 
of the season. Such is the history 
of this remarkable sale at its outbreak. Love 
of the author gave the first impetus. That 


given, the extraordinary merits of the work 
did all the rest.’’ 


Meanwhile in England, declined by Mr. 
Murray, the elder, and by Messrs. Longman, 
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Mr. Prescott’s work was accepted by Mr. 
Bentley, who became its English publisher, 
and sent word to its author that he was 
‘proud of having published such a book, 
and thought it would prove the best he had 
ever brought out.’’ Its success was soon 
everywhere as complete as it deserved to be. 

We have traced thus far, by help of his 
friend’s delightful record, the story of the 
formation of the best historian America has 
yet produced. When his first work appeared 
he was in his forty-second year, his character 
was formed, the way of his life was fixed, 
and in a little while his fame was established. 
The rest of his career, until his sudden death 
by apoplexy, in January, 1859, we leave to 
be read in Mr. Ticknor’s pages, lively with 
minute and pleasant detail that adds to the 
reader’s knowledge of a man whom it is lib- 
eral education to know well. There is the 
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same bright, kindly, joyous nature running 
through all, even to the last word Prescott 
spoke. The biography includes also corre- 
spondence, in which letters to or from friends 
and acquaintances of mark in England and 
America have been selected with sound judg- 
ment. The book, in short, is all that could 
be wished. It is illustrated with a portrait 
on steel, from a photograph taken in 1856, 
with a steel engraving of a photograph from 
Mr. Prescott’s bust by Greenough, with 
sketches of different houses that were Mr. 
Prescott’s temporary homes, interior views 
of his study, and of the library in Beacon 
Strect, Boston ; besides head-pieces and in- 
itial letters worthy of a picce of Messrs. 
Welsh & Bigelow’s American printing that 
quite equals the best work of the press of 
Mr. Whittingham. 





Coat rx Brazit.—An important coal-field has 
recently been discovered in one of the southern 
provinces of Brazil. A rumor was circulated in 
1859 that coal had been seen on the surface in 
the province of Rio Grande do Sul, and the report 
was quoted in an article in the Quarterly Review 
in 1860, and in Mr. E. Hull’s well-known work 
on ** British Coal-fields.’? In 1862, Mr. Plant 
proceeded to the district which embraced the riv- 
ers Iaguaro, Candiota, and Tigre. These streams 
drain the whole coal-field, and run into one of 
the coast lakes by which the Atlantic is entered 
from the port of San Pedro, and thus there is a 
natural carriage-way from the ocean to the very 
heart of the coal-field. In some places the coal- 
beds outcrop over miles of pampas, and are sixty- 
five feet thick. To the north of this there exist 
two smaller fields, one in Rio Grande do Sul, said 
to be very valuable, and the other in San-Cata- 
rina. The discovery must prove most valuable to 
the Brazilian Government, which annually im- 
ports 25'),000 tons of coal at 49s. perton. From 
these coal fields they could be supplied at 18s. ; 
and depots could also be established for the sup- 
ply of our steamers to India and Australia, The 
coal is said td be as good as any from British 
mines ; and it is stated it has been tried for steam 
purposes with success, although it does not an- 
swer so well for ordinary burning. It has been 
tried for gas in Rio de Janeiro, and reported to 

-answer well, 





New Grant Battoox.—The papers mention 
that a huge balloon is being constructed in Paris, 








to be called the Eagle, in honor of the emperor, 
with whose arms it is to be decorated. Four gi- 
gantic eagles are to extend their wings over its 
vast circumference. The wings of each eagle 
measure 51 feet in extent. The circular wicker 
car is 12 feet in diameter. A stove 6 feet in di- 
ameter is placed in the centre, which is to heat 
the air by which the balloon is to be raised. 
Twenty people may sit at ease in the car, which 
is to be attached to the balloon by chains and not 
by ropes. The seams of the balloon are not less 
than 17 miles long, and 100 women have been 
employed in stitching them for two months. The 
balloon is to be exhibited at the Palais de I’ Indus- 
trie, but it cannot be fully inflated, as it would 
be twice-as high as the building. 


Mr. Perxrn has taken out a patent for the use 
of arsenious acid as a mordant for the now famil- 
iar coal-tar dyes. The printed or dyed goods are 
fixed by steaming, and washed in the usual man- 
ner to separate the excess. It is remurkable that 
the compound of arsenic showed some such im- 
portant ends, both in the production and fixation 
of these colors. 





NewsTEAD Priory.—Near the siteof this once- 
famous place there have been discovered the por- 
tions of a statue of a warrior of the time of Henry 
IIL, in chain mail of the period ; an ancient free- 
stone floor, probably of an ambulatory ; a great 
quantity of window tracery of the 14th, and 
some jamb-shafts of the 13th, centuries. 
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PART V.—CHAPTER XVI. 
AT THE ABBEY. 

‘‘Wuo-said that Tony Butler had come 
back?”’ said Sir Arthur, as they sat at break- 
fast on the day after his arrival. 

‘¢The gardener saw him_last night, papa,”’ 
said Mrs. Trafford ; ‘* he was sitting with bis 
mother on the rocks below the cottage ; and 
when Gregg saluted him, he called out, ‘ All 
well at the Abbey, I hope?’’’ 

“Tt would have been more suitable if he 
had taken the trouble to assure himself of that 
fact bya visit here,’’ said Lady Lyle. ‘+ Don’t 
you think so, Mr. Maitland?” 

‘*Tam disposed to agree with you," said 
he, gravely. 

** Besides,’’ added Sir Arthur, ‘* he must 
have come over in the Foyle, and ought to be 
ableyto bring me some news of my horses. 
Those two rough nights have made me very 
uneasy about them.”’ 

** Another reason for a little attention on 
his part,’ said her ladyship, bridling ; and 
then, as if anxious to show that so insignifi- 
cant a theme could not weigh on her thoughts, 
she asked her daughter when Mark and Isa- 
bella purposed coming home. 

‘« They spoke of Saturday, mamma; butit 
seems now that Mrs. Maxwell has got up— 
or somebody has for her—an archery meeting 
for Tuesday, and she writes a most pressing 
entreaty for me to drive over, and, if possible, 
persuade Mr. Maitland to accompany me.” 

** Which I sincerely trust he will not think 
of.” 

*« And why, dearest mamma?” 

**Can you ask me, Alice? Have we not 
pushed Mr. Maitland’s powers of patience far 
enough by our own dulness, without subject- 
ing him to the stupidities of Tilney Park ?— 
the dreariest old mansion of a dreary neigh- 
borhood.”’ 

‘‘ But he might like it. As a matter of 
experimental research, he told us how he 
passed an autumn with the Mandans and ate 
nothing but eels and wood-squirrels.”’ 

‘* You are forgetting the prairie rats, which 
are really delicacies.” 

‘‘ Nor did I include the charms of the fair 
Chachinhontas, who was the object of your 
then affections,’’ said she, laughingly, but in 
a lower tone. 

‘So then,”? said he, ‘* Master Mark has 
been playing traitor and divulging my confi- 
dence. ‘The girl was a marvellous horse- 





woman, which is a rare gift with Indian 
women. I’ve seen her sit a drop-leap—I'll 
not venture to say the depth, but certainly 
more than the height of a man—with her 
arms extended wide, and the bridle loose and 
flowing.” 

‘* And you fullowed in the same fashion?’’ 
asked Alice, with a roguish twinkle of the eye. 

‘‘T see that Mark has betrayed me all 
through,’’ said he, laughing. “I own I 
tried it, but not with the success that such 
ardor deserved. I came head-foremost to 
the ground before my horse.’’ 

‘After all, Mr. Maitland, one is not obliged 
to ride like a savage,”’ said Lady Lyle. 

‘* Except when one aspires to the hand of 
a savage princess, mamma. Mr. Maitland 
was ambitious in those days.”’ 

‘* Very true,”’ said he, with a deep sigh ; 
‘* but it was the only time in my life in which 
I could say that I suffered my affections to be 
influenced by mere worldly advantages. She 
was a great heiress; she had a most power- 
ful family connection.” 

‘* How absurd you are!” said Lady Lyle, 
good-humoredly. 

‘« Let himexplain himself, mamma ; it is so 
very seldom he will condescend to let us learn 
any of his sentiments on any subject. Let 
us hear him about marriage.” . 

‘It isan institution I sincerely venerate. 
Tf I have not entered into the holy estate my- 
self, it is simply from feeling I am not good 
enough. I stand without the temple, and 
only strain my eyes to catch a glimpse of the 
sanctuary.”’ 

** Does it appear to you so very awful and 
appalling, then?” said my lady. 

** Certainly it does. All the efforts of our 
present civilization seem directed to that end. 
We surround it with whatever can inspire 
terror. We call in the Law as well as the 
Church—we add the Statutes to the Liturgy ; 
and we close the whole with the most de- 
pressing of all festivities—a wedding-break- 
fast.’ 

‘* And the Mandans, do they take a more 
cheerful view of matters? ”’ asked Alice. 

** How can you be so silly, Alice?’ cried 
Lady Lyle. 

‘* My dear mamma, are you forgetting what 
a marvellous opportunity we enjoy of learn- 
ing the geography of an unknown sea, from 


one of the only voyagers who has ever tray- 
ersed it?” 
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‘Do you mean to go to Tilney, Alice?’’ a hurried visit to Mrs. Butler; for in talk- 
asked her mother, curtly. |ing over old friends in Scotland, we have 
‘* If Mr. Maitland would like to add Mrs. grown already intimate.”’ 
Maxwell to his curiosities of acquaintance.”?| ‘*What a mysterious face for such small 
‘| have met her already. Ithinkhercharm- concerns!” said Mrs. Trafford. ‘* Didn’t 
ing. She told me of some port, or a pair of you say something, papa, about driving me 
coach-horses, I can’t be certain which, her over to look at the two-year-olds?” 
late husband purchased forty-two years ago;! ‘‘Yes; I am going to inspect the paddock, 
and she so mingled the subjects together, that and told Giles to meet me there.” 
I fancied the horses were growing yellow, and! ‘*What’s the use of our going without 
the wine actually frisky.” Tony ?”’ said she, disconsolately ; ‘* he’s the 
‘‘T see that you have really listened to only one of us knows anything about a colt.” 
her,” said Mrs. Trafford. ‘Well, do you| ‘I really did hope you were beginning to 
consent to this visit ?”” learn that thas young gentleman wag not an 
“ Delighted. Tell me, by way of paren- esscntial of our daily le here,’’ said Lady 
thesis, is she a near neighbor of the worthy Lyle, haughtily. ‘I am sorry that I should 
commodore with the charming daughters? have deceived myself.” 


Gambicr Graham I think his name is.” | “My dear mamma, please to remember 
‘¢ Yes; she lives about twelve miles from your own ponies that have become undyiva- 
his cottage: but why du you ask?" ‘ble, and Selim, that can’t even be saddled. 


‘¢] have either promised, or he fancies I Cregg will tell you that he dvesn’t know 
have promised, to pay him a flying visit." | what has come over the melon-bed— the plants 

“« Another case of a savage princess,"’ whis- look all scorched and withered ; and it was 
pered Mrs. Trafford, and he laughed heartily oniy yesterday papa said that he’d have the 
at the concat. ‘If we take the low road— schooncr drawn up till Tony came hack to 
it’s very little longer and much prettier—we decide on the new keel and the balloon jib!” 
pass the cottage ; and if your visit be not of | ‘*What a picture of us to present to Mr. 
great length—more than a morning call, in Maitland! but 1 trust, sir, that you know 
fact—I'll go there with you.” | Something of my daughter's talent for cxag- 

‘You overwhelm me with obligations,” gerated des-ription by this time, and you will 
said he, bowing low, to which she replied »ot ect us down for the incapables she would 
by a courtesy so profound as to throw an air, ¢xhibit us.” Lady Lyle moved haughtily 
of ridicule over his courtly politencss. | away as she spoke, and Sir Arthur, drawing 

‘Shall we say to-morrow for our depart- , Mrs. Trafford’s arm within his own, said, 
ure, Mr. Maitland?” **You’re in a fighting mood to-day. Come 

‘**T am at your orders, madam.” over and torment Giles.” 

“Well, then, L ll write to dear old Aunt; ‘‘ There’s nothing I like better,” said she. 
Maxwell—I suppose she'll be your aunt, too, |‘ Let me go for my hat and a shawl.” 
before you leave Tilney (for we ali adopt a| ‘And I’m off to my letter-writing,” said 
rela..on so very rich, snd without an beir)— Maitland. 
and delight her by saying that I have secured | CHAPTER XVII. 
Mr. Maitland, ap announcement wich will AT THE COTTAGE. 
create a flutter in the neighberhood by no} Wuart a calm, still, mellow evening it 
means conducive to good archery.” | was, as Tony sat with his mother in the door- 

“Tell her we only give him up till way of the cottage, their bands clasped, and 
Wednesday,” said Lady Lyle, ‘‘ for I hope in silence, cach very full of thought indeed, 
to have the Crayshaws here by that time, and but still fuller of that swect luxury, the sense 
I shali need you all back to receive them.”’ | of being together after an absence—the feel- 

‘¢ More beauties, Mr. Maitland,’’ exclaimed ; ing that home was once more home, in all 
Mrs. Trafford. ‘*What are you looking so that can make it a centre of love and affec- 
grave about?’”’ | tion. 

‘*T was thinking it was just possible that; “I began to think you weren’t coming 
I might be called away suddenly, and that back at all, Tony,”’ said she, ** when first you 
there are some letters I ought to write; and said Tuesday, and then it was Friday, and 
last of all, whether [ shouldn’t go and make then it came to be the middie of another 
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week. ‘Ah,me!” said I to the doctor, ‘ he’ll 
not like the little cottage down amongst the 
tall ferns and the heather, after all that 
grand town and its fine people.’ ’’ 

‘If you knew how glad I am to be back 
here,’’ said he, with a something like chok- 
ing about the throat— if you knew what a 
different happiness [ feel under this old porch, 
and with you beside me! ”’ 

‘* My dear, dear Tony, let us hope we are 
to have many such evenings as this together. 
Let me now hear all about your journey, for 
as yet you have only told me about that good- 
hearted country fellow whose bundle has been 
lost. Begin at the beginning, and try and re- 
member everything.” 

*«TIere goes, then, for a regular report. 
See, mother, you’d not believe it of me, but 
I jotted all down in a memorandum-book, so 
that there's no trusting to bad memory—all’s 
in black and white.” 

“‘That was prudent, Tony. I'm really 
glad that you have such forethought. Let 
me see it.” 

‘*No,no. It’s clean and clear beyond your 
reading. I shall be lucky enough # I can 
decipher it myself. Here we begin: ‘ Albi- 
on, Liverpool. Capital breakfast, but dear. 
Wanted change for my crown-piece, but 
chaffed out of it by pretty bar-maid, who 
said’— Oh, that’s all stuff and nonsense,”’ 
said he, reddening. ‘** Mail-train to London : 
not allowed to smoke first class; travelled 
third, and had my ’baccy.’ I needn’t read 
all this balderdash, mother; I'll go on to 
business matters. Skeffy, a trump, told me 
where he buys ‘ birds’-eye ’ for one and nine 
the pound; and, mixed with cavendish, it 
makes grand smoking. Skeffy says he’ll get 
me the first thing vacant.” 

‘‘Who is Skeffy? I never heard of him 
before.” 

** Of course you’ve heard. He’s private 
, secretary to Sir Harry, and gives away all 
the office patronage. [I don’t think he’s five 
. feet five high, but he’s made like a Hercules. 
Tom Sayers says Skeffy’s deltoid—that’s the 
muscle up here—is finer than any in the ring, 
and he’s such an active devil. I must tell 
you of the day I held up the Times for him 
to jump through ; but I see you are impatient 
for the serious things—well, now for it. 

‘* Sir Harry, cruel enough, in a grand sort 
of overbearing way, told me my father was 
called Watty. I don’t believe it; at least 
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the fellow who took the liberty must have 
earned the right by a long apprenticeship.” 

“You are right there, Tony; there were 
not many would venture on it.” 

‘‘Did any one ever call him Wat Tartar, 
mother? ”” 

‘‘If they had, they’d have caught one, 
Tony, I promise you.” 

‘I thought so. Well, he went on to say 
that he had nothing he could give me. It 
was to the purport that I was fit for nothing, 
and I agreed with him.” 

‘That was not just prudent, Tony; the 
world is prone enough to disparage without 
helping them to the road to it.” 

‘* Possibly—but he read me like a book, 
and said that I only came to him because I 
was hopeless. He asked me if I knew a 
score of things he was well aware that I must 
be ignorant of, and groaned every time I said 
No! When he said, ‘Go home and brush up 
your French and Italian,’ I felt as if he said, 
‘Look over your rent-roll and thin your 
young timber.’ He’s a humbug, mother.” 

‘*O Tony, you must not say that!” 

‘*T will say it; he’s a humbug, and 60 is 
the other.” 

‘Who is the other you speak of? ”’ 

‘‘ Lord Ledgerton, a smartish old fellow, 
with a pair of gray eyes that look through 
you, and a mouth that you can’t guess 
whether he’s going to eat you up or to quiz 
you. It was he that said,‘ Make Butler a 
messenger.’ They didn’t like it. The office 
fellows looked as sulky as night ; but they 
had to bow and snigger, and say, ‘ Certainly, 
my lord;’ but I know what they intend, for 
all that. They mean to pluck me ; that’s the 
way they'll do it; for when I said I was 
nothing to boast of in English, and something 
worse in French, they grinned and exchanged 
smiles, as much as to say, ‘ There's a rasper 
he'll never get over.’ ”” 

‘And what is a messenger, Tony?’’ 

‘* Tle’s a fellow that carries the despatches 
over the whole world—at least wherever 
there is civilization enough to have a minis- 
ter oran envoy. He starts off from Down- 
ing Street with half a dozen great bags as 
tall as me, and he drops one at Paris, another 
at Munich, another at Turin, and perhaps 
the next at Timbuctoo. He goes full speed 
—regular steeplechase pace—and punches 
the head of the first postmaster that delays 
him ; and as he is well paid, and has noth- 
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ing to think of but the road, the life isn’t 
such a bad one.”’ 

‘And does it lead to anything—is there 
any promotion from it?”’ 

‘‘ Not that 1 know, except to a pension ; 
but who wants anything better? Who asks 
for a jollier life than rattling over Europe in 
all directions at the queen’s expense! Once 
on a time they were ail snobs, or the same 
thing ; now they are regular swells, who 
dine with the Minister, and walk into the 
Attachés at billiards or blind hookey ; for 
the Dons saw it was a grand thing to keep 
the line for younger sons, and have a career 
where learning might be left out, and brains 
were only a burden! ” 

‘* | never heard of such a line of life,’ said 
she, gravely. 

“IT had it from the fellows themselves. 
‘Lhere were five of them in the waiting-room, 
tossing for sovereigns and cursing the drst 
clerk, whoever he is; and they told me they’d 
not change with the first secretaries of any 
Legation in Europe. But who 18 this, 
mother, that 1 see coming down the hill ‘— 
he’s no acquaintance of ours, 1 think /” 

‘« Oh, it’s Mr. Maitland, Lony,”’ said she, 
in some confusion: for she was aot always 
sure in what temper Tony would receive a 
stranger. 

‘¢ And who may Mr. Maitland be?” 

‘“‘A very charming and a very kind person, 
too, whose acquaintance | have made since you 
left this: he brought me books and ‘owers, 
and some geranium slips; ind, better than 
all, his own genial company.” 

‘* He’s not much of 1 3portsman, I see— 
that short gun he carries 1s more like a walk- 
ing-stick than 1 fowling-piece.’? And Lony 
turned his gaze seaward, 1s though the stran- 
ger was not worth a further scrutiny. 

‘‘They told me L should find you here, 
madam,’’ said Maitland, 1s he came forward, 
with his hat raised, and a pleasant smile on 
his face. 

‘* My son, sir,’’ said the old lady, proudly 
—‘* my son Tony, of whom 1 have talked to 

ou.”’ 

‘‘T shall be charmed if Mr. Butler will 
allow me to take that place in his acquaint- 
ance which a sincere interest in him gives 
me some claim to,”’ said Maitland, approach- 
ing I'ony, intending to shake his hand, out 
too cautious to risk a repulse, if it should be 
meditated. 





Tony drew himself up haughtily, and said, 
‘¢] am much honored, sir; but 1 don’t see 
any reason for such an interest in me.” 

‘“Q Tony!” broke in the widow; but 
Maitland interrupted and said, ‘ It’s easy 
enough to explain. Your mother and my- 
self have grown, in talking over a number 
of common iriends, to fancy that we knew 
each other iong ago. It was, I assure you, 
a very iascinating delusion forme. 1 learned 
to recall some of the most cherished of my 
early ‘riends, ind remember traits in them 
which had been the delight of my childhood. 
Pray corgive me, then, if in such a company 
your igure got «nixed up, and i thought or 
fancied that | knew you.’’ 

Lhere was a capid cagerness in the manner 
he 3aid these words that seemed to vouch for 
their cincerity, put their oniy immediate. ef- 
fect was to make ‘Tony very ill at ease and 
awkward. 

‘‘Mr. Maitland has not told you, as he 
might have iold you, Tony, that be came 
here with the offer of a substantial service. 
He bad heard that you were in search of 
some pursuit or occupation.’’ 

‘* Pray, madam, I entreat of you to say 
nothing of this aow ; wait at least antil Mr. 
Butier and i shail know more of cach other.” 

‘*A strange sort of a piece you nave there,” 
said ‘ony, in his confusion, for his cheek 
was scarlet with shame—‘‘ something be- 
tween an 9id dueiling-pistol and a carbine.” 

‘¢4t’s a short ‘Tyrol rifle, a peasant’s 
weapon. it's aota very comely piece of ord- 
nance, but it is very true and casy io carry. 
£ vought it from an old chamois-nunter at 
Maitz; and i carried it with me this morn- 
ing with the hope that you would accept it.” 

‘¢ Oh, i couidn’t think of it; [ beg you to 
excuse ine. i’m much obiiged; in fact, I 
never do—never did—take a present.” 

‘*'rnat’s srue, sir. ‘Tony and [ bear our 
narrow means oniy because there’s a sort of 
rugged independence in our natures that 
saves 38 irom craving for whatever we can 
do without.”” 

‘‘A pretty wide catalogue too, I assure 
you,” said Tony, laughing, and at once re- 
covering his wonted good-humor. ‘ We 
have made what the officiais cail the extraor- 
dinaries -ill « very small column. There!” 
cried he, suddenly ; ‘‘ is the sea-gull on that 
point of rock yonder out of range for your 
ritie?”’ 
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‘‘ Nothing near it. Willyoutry?” asked 
Maitland, offering the gun. 

‘¢ I'd rather see you.”’ 

“I’m something out of practice latterby. 
I have been leading a town life,’” said Mait- 
land, as he drew a small eye-glass from his 
pocket and fixed it in hiseye. ‘ Is it that 
fellow there you mean? There's a far bet- 
ter shot to the left, that large diver that is 
sitting so calmly on the rolling sea. There 
he is again.” 

‘*He’s gone now—he has dived,’’ said 
Tony ; ‘* there’s nothing harder to hit than 
one of these birds—what between the motion 
of the sea and their own wariness. Some 
people say that they scent gunpowder.”’ 

“That {fellow shall!’ said Maitland as 
he fired ; for just as the bird emerged from 
the depth he sighted him, and with one flut- 
ter the creature fell dead on the wave. 

‘‘\ splendid shot—I never saw a finer! ”’ 
cried ‘Tony, in cestasy, and with a look 
of honest admiration at the marksman. 
‘“*T’'d have bet ten—ay, twenty—to one you’d 
have missed. I’m not sure I’d not wager 
against your doing the same trick again.” 

‘* You'd lose your money then,’’ said Mait- 
land ; ‘‘ at least, if I were rogue enough to 
take you up.” 

“You must be one of the best shots in 
Europe then!” 

‘* No, they call me the second in the Tyrol. 
Hans Godrel is the first. We have had 
many matches together, and he has always 
beaten me.”’ 

The presence of a royal prince would not 
have inspired Tony with the same amount of 
respect as these few words, uttered negli- 
gently and carelessly ; and he measured the 
speaker from head to foot, recognizing for 
the first time his lithe and well-knit, well- 
proportioned figure. 

** [ll be bound you are a horseman too! ”” 
cried Tony. 

“If you hadn’t praised my shooting, I’d 
tell you that I ride better than I shoot.”’ 

** How I'd like to have a brush across 
country with you ! ’’ exclaimed Tony, warmly. 

‘““What easier? — what so easy? Our 
friend Sir Arthur has an excellent stable ; 
at least, there is more than one mount for 
men of our weight, I suspect Mark Lyle 
will not join us ; but we’ll arrangea match— 
a sort of home steeplechase.” 





‘‘T’d like it well,’’ broke in Tony ; ‘* but 
I have no horses of my own, and I’ll not ride 
Sir Arthur’s.”’ 

‘This same independence of ours has a 
something about it that wont let us seem 
very amiable, Mr. Maitland,’’ said the old 
lady, smiling. 

‘« Pardon me, madam; it has an especial 
attraction for me. I have all my life long 
been a disciple of that school; but I must say 
that in the present case it is not applicable. 
I have been for the last couple of weeks a 
guest at Lyle Abbey, and if I were asked 
whose name came most often uppermost, and 
always in terms of praise, I should say—your 
son’s.”’ 

‘‘T have met with great kindness from Sir 
Arthur and his family,’’ said Tony, half- 
sternly, half-sorrowfully. ‘I am not likely 
ever to forget it.” 

‘** You have not seen them since your re- 
turn, I think,’’ said Maitland, carelessly. 

‘* No, sir,’”’ broke in the old lady; ‘ my 
son has been s0 full of his travels, and all the 
great people he met, that we have not got 
through more than half of his adventures. 
Indeed, when you came up, he was just tell- 
ing me of an audience he had with a Cabinet 
Minister—”’ 

‘*Pooh, pooh, mother! don’t bore Mr. 
Maitland with these personal details." 

*‘T know it is the privilege of friendship 
to listen to these,’ said Maitland, ‘*and I 
am sincerely sorry that I have not such a 
claim.” 

‘Well, sir, you ought to have that claim, 
were it only in consideration of your own 
kind offer to Tony.” 

“Oh, pray, madam, do not speak of it,” 
said Maitland, with something nearer confu- 
sion than so self-possessed a gentleman was 
likely to exhibit. ‘*When I spoke of such a 
project, I was in utter ignorance that Mr. 
Butler was as much a man of the world as 
myself, and far and away beyond the reach 
of any guidance of mine.” 

‘What, then, were your intentions regard- 
ing me?’’ asked Tony, in some curiosity. 

‘* Tentreat of you, madam,” said Maitland, 
eagerly, ** to forget all that we said on that 
subject.” 

**T cannot be so ungrateful, sir. It is but 
fair and just that Tony shouid hear of your 
generous plan. Mr. Maitland thought le’d 
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just take you abroad—to travel with him— 
to go about and see the world. He'd call 
you his secretary.” 

“His what!’ exclaimed Tony, with a 
burst of laughter. ‘* His what, mother?” 

*‘ Let me try and explain away, if I can, 
the presumption of such a project. Not now, 
however,”’ said Maitland, looking at his 
watch, ‘* for I have already overstayed my 
time; and I have an appointment for this 
evening—without you will kindly give me 
your company for half a mile up the road, 
and we can talk the matter over together.” 

Tony looked hesitatingly for a moment at 
his mother, but she said, ‘* To be sure, Tony. 
I'll give Mr. Maitland a loan of you for half 
an hour. Go with him, by all means.” 

With all that courtesy of which he was a 
master, Maitland thanked her for the sacrifice 
she was making, and took his leave. 

‘You have no objection to walk fast, I 
hope,” said Maitland; ‘for I find I am a lit- 
tle behind my time.’’ 

Tony assented with a nod, and they stepped 
out briskly—the device of the speed being 
merely assumed to give Maitland an opportu- 
nity of seeing a little more of his companion 
before entering upon any serious converse. 
Tony, however, was as impenetrable in his 
simplicity as some others are in their depth ; 
and after two or three attempts to draw him 
on to talk of commonplaces, Maitland said, 
abruptly : ‘*You must have thought it a great 
impertinence on my part to make such a pro- 
posal to your mother as she has just told you 
of; but the fact was, I had no other way of 
approaching a very difficult subject, and open- 
ing a question which to her, certainly, I could 
not explain myself fully upon. I heard a 
good deal about you up at the Abbey, and all 
that I heard confirmed me in the notion that 
you were just the man for an enterprise in 
which I am myself deeply interested. How- 
ever, as I well knew, even if I succeeded in 
inducing you to become my comrade, it would 
be-necessary to have a sorbof narrative which 
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unprofitable use to make of you. You are, 
like myself, a man of action—one to execute 
and do, and not merely to note and record. 
The fellows who write history very seldom 
make it; isn’t that true?’’ 

*‘T don’t know. I can only say, I don’t 
think I’m very likely to do one or the other.” 

‘We shall see that. I don’t concur in the 
opinion, but we shall see. It would be rather 
a tedious process to explain myself fully as to 
my project, but I’ll give you two or three lit- 
tle volumes.”’ 

‘© No, no; don’t give me anything to read : 
if you want me to understand you, tell it out 
plainly, whatever it is.’’ 

‘* Here goes then, and it is not my fault if 
you don’t fully comprehend me; but mind 
what I am about to reveal to you is strictly 
on honor, and never to be divulged to any 
one. I have your word for this?’’ They 
pressed hands, and he continued. ‘‘ There is 
a government on the Continent so undermined 
by secret treachery that it can no longer rely 
upon its own arms for defence, but is driven to 
enlist in its cause the brave and adventurous 
spirts of other countries—men who, averse 
to ignoble callings or monotonous labor, would 
rather risk life than reduce it to the mere 
condition of daily drudgery. To this govern- 
ment, which in principle bas all my sympa- 
thies, I have devoted all that I have of for- 
tune, hope, or personal energy. I have, ina 
word, thrown my whole future into its cause. 
I have its confidence in return; and I am en- 
abled not only to offer a high career and a 
noble sphere of action, but all that the world 
calls great rewards, to those whom I may se- 
lect to join me in its defence.”’ 

‘‘ Ts it France?’ asked Tony; and Mait- 
land had to bite his lip to repress a smile at 
such a question. 

‘No, it is not France,’ said he, calmly; 
‘‘ for France, under any rule, I’d not shed 
one drop of my blood.” 

‘¢Nor I either! ’’ cried Tony. ‘I hate 
Frenchmen ; my father hated them, and taught 


would conceal the project from your mother, | me to do the same.” 


it occurred to me to get up this silly idea of 


a secretaryship, which I own freely may have | 


offended you.”’ 


‘* Not offended ; it only amused me,”’ said | 


Tony, good-humoredly. ‘TI can’t imagine a 


man less fitted for such an office than myself.’? | 


‘I'm not so sure of that,” said Maitland, 
‘though I'm quite certainit would be-a very 


‘¢ So far from enlisting you to serve France, 
it is more than probable that in the cause I 
speak of you'll find yourself arrayed against 
Frenchmen.” 

“All right; I’d do that with a heart and 
a half-; but what is the State? Is it Austria? 
—is it Russia? ”’ 

‘Neither. If you only give me to believe 
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that you listen favorably to my plan, you 
shall hear everything ; and I'll tell you, be- 
sides, what I shall offer to you personally— 
the command of a company in an Irish regi- 
ment, with the certainty of rapid advance- 
ment, and ample means to supply yourself 
with all that your position requires. Is that 
sufficient?” 

‘Quite so, if I like the cause I’m to fight 
for.’’ 

«I'll engage to satisfy you on that head. 
You need but read the names of those of our 
own countrymen who adopt it, to be convinced 
that it isa high and a holy cause. I don’t 
suppose you have studied very deeply that 
great issue which our century is about to try 
—the cause of order versus anarchy—the right 
to rule of the good, the virtuous, and the en- 
lightened, against the tyranny of the unlet- 
tered, the degraded, and the base.’’ 

‘*T know nothing about it.’’ 

** Well, I'll tax your patience some day to 
listen to it all from me; for the present, 
what say you to my plan?” 

‘“‘T rather like it. If it had only come 
last week, I don’t think I could have refused 
it.” 

** And why last-week ?” 

‘* Because I have got a promise of an ap- 
pointment since that.’’ 

‘Of what nature?—a commission in the 
army ?”’ 

‘* No,”’ said he, shaking his head. 

‘* They’re not going to make a clerk of a 
fellow like you, I trust?” 

**They’d be sorely disappointed if they 
did.” 

‘* Well, what are they going to do with 
you?” 

‘Oh, it’s nothing very high and mighty. 
I’m to be what they call a queen’s messen- 
ger.” 

* Under the foreign office?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘* Not bad things these appointments—that 
is to say, gentlemen hold them, and contrive 
to live on them. How they do so, it’s not 
very easy to say; but the fact is there, and 
not to be questioned.” 

This speech, a random shot as it was, hit 
the mark, and Maitland saw that Tony 
winced under it, and he went on. 

‘* The worst is, however, that these things 
lead to nothing. If a man takes to the law, 
he dreams of the great seal, or at least of 
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the bench. If he be a soldier, he is sure to 
scribble his name with lieutenant-general 
before it. One always has an eye to the 
upper branches, whatever be the tree; but 
this messenger affair is a mere bush, which 
does not admit of climbing. Last of all, it 
would never do for you.” 

‘«« And why not do for me?’’ asked Tony, 
half fiercely. 

‘‘Simply because you could not reduce 
yourself to the mere level of a piece of mech- 
anism—a thing wound up at Downing Street, 
to go ‘down’ as it reached Vienna. To you 
life should present, with its changes of for- 
tune, its variety, its adventures, and its re- 
wards. Men like you confront dangers, but 
are always conquered by mere drudgery. Am 
I right?” 

‘* Perhaps there is something in that.’’ 

‘* Don’t fancy that I am talking at hazard; 
I have myself felt the very thing I am telling 
you of ; and I could no more have begun life 
asa Cabinet postboy, than f could have taken 
to stone-breaking.”’ _ 

*¢ You seem to forget that there is a class 
of people in this world whom a wise proverb 
declares are not to be choosers.”’ 

‘* There never was a sillier adage. It as- 
sumes that because a man is poor he must 
remain poor. It presumes to affirm that no 
one can alter his condition. And who are 
the successful in life? the men who have 
energy to will it—the fellows who choose 
their place, and insist upon taking it. Let 
me assure you, Butler, you are one of these, 
if you could only throw off your humility and 
believe it. Only resolve to join us, and I'll 
give you any odds you like that I am a true 
prophet; at all events, turn it over in your 
mind—give it a fair consideration ; of course, 
I mean your own consideration, for it is one 
of those things a man cannot consult his 
mother upon; and when we meet again, 
which will not be for a few days, as I leave 
for a short absence to-morrow, you'll give 
me your answer.” 

‘What day do you expect to be back 
here?” 

‘*T hope by Saturday; indeed, I can safely 
say by Saturday.” 

‘* By that time I shall have made up my 
mind. Good-by.”’ 

“The mind is made up already,” mut- 
tered Maitland, as he moved away ; ‘‘ I have 
him.”’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Oa THE ROAD. 

A creat moralist anda profound thinker 
has left it on record that there were few pleas- 
anter sensations than those of being whirled 
rapidly along a good road at the top speed 
of a pair of posters. Whether, had he lived 
in our age of express-trains, the ‘ rail ”’ 
might not have qualified the judgment, is not 
so sure. One thing is, however, certain— 
the charm of a brisk drive ona fine breezy 
morning, along a bold coast, with a very 
beautiful woman for a companion, is one that 
belongs to all eras, independent of broad 
gauges and narrow, and deriving none of its 
enjoyment from steam or science. 

Maitland was to know this now in all its 
ecstasy, as he drove off from Lyle Abbey with 
Mrs. Trafford. There was something of gala 
in the equipage—the four dappled grays with 
pink roses at their heads, the smartly-dressed 
servants, and, more than all, the lovely wid- 
ow herself, most becomingly dressed in a cos- 
tume which, by favor of the climate, could 
combine furs with lace—that forcibly struck 
him as resembling the accompaniments of a 
wedding ; and he smiled at the pleasant con- 
ceit. 

‘¢ What is it amuses you, Mr. Maitland?’’ 
said she, unable to repress her curiosity. 

‘¢Tam afraid to tell you—that is, I might 
have told you a moment ago, but I can’t 
now.” 

‘* Perhaps I guess it?” 

‘¢T don’t think 80.” 

‘“No matter; let us talk of something 
else. Isn’t that a very beautiful little bay? 
It was a fancy of mine once to build a cot- 
tage there. You can see the spot from here, 
to the left of those three rocks.”’ 

‘¢ Yes; but there are walls there—ruins, 
I think.” 

‘No, not exactly ruins. They were the 
outer walls of my intended villa, which I 
abandoned after [ had begun it; and there 
they stand, accusers of a change of mind, 
sad reminders of other days and their proj- 
ects.”’ 

** Were they very pleasant days, that you 
sigh over them, or are they sad reminis- 
cences ? ”” 

‘* Both one and the other. I thought it 
would be such a nice thing to retire from the 
world and all its vanities, and live there very 
secluded and forgotten.” 
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‘¢ And how long ago was this ? ’ 

‘Oh, very long ago—fully a year and a 
half.” 

‘* Indeed! ” cried he, with a well-feigned 
astonishment. 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said she, resuming. ‘I was very 
tired of being flattered and féted, and what 
people call ‘spoiled ;’ for it is by no means 
remembered how much amusement is afford- 
ed to those who play the part of ‘ spoilers’ 
in the wilfulness and caprice they excite; 
and so I thought, ‘I'll show you all how 
very easy it is to live without you. I'll let 
you see that I can exist without your hom- 
age.’ ” 

‘¢ And you really fancied this?” 

‘‘ You ask as if you thought the thing in- 
credible.”’ 

‘* Only difficult—not impossible.” - 

‘¢T never intended total isolation, mind. 
I'd have had my intimates, say two or three 
—certainly not more—dear friends, to come 
and go and stay as they pleased.” 

‘* And do you know how you'd have passed 
your time, or shall I tell you?” 

‘* Yes. Let me hear your version of it.’ 

‘* In talking incessantly of that very world 
you had quitted, in greedily devouring all 
its scandals, and canvassing all its sins, criti- 
cising, very possibly, its shortcomings and 
condemning its frivolities, but still following 
with a wistful eye all its doings, and secretly 
longing to be in the thick of them.” 

**Qh, how wrong you are, how totally 
wrong! You know very little about him 
who would have been my chief adviser and 
Grand Vizier.”’ 

‘And who, pray, would have been so for- 
tunate as to fill that post?”’ 

‘*The son of that old lady to whom you de- 
voted so many mornings—the playfellow of 
long ago, Tony Butler.”’ 

‘Indeed! I only made his acquaintance 
yesterday, and it would be rash to speak on 
such a short experience, but I may be per- 
mitted to ask has he that store of resources 
which enliven solitude? is he so full of life’s 
experiences that he can afford to retire from 
the world and live on the interest of his 
knowledge of mankind ?”’ 

‘*He knows nothing whatever of what is 
called life—at least what Mr. Maitland would 
call life. He is the most simple-hearted 
young fellow in the world, with the finest 
nature and the most generous.”’ 
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««What would I not give for a friend who 
would grow so enthusiastic about me ! ”” 

‘Are you 80 sure you'd deserve it?”’ 

‘¢Tf I did, there would be no merit in the 
praise. Credit means trust for what one may 
or may not have.” 

‘‘Well I am speaking of Tony as I know 
him; and, true to the adage, there he is, 
coming down the hill. Pull up, George.” 

‘« Mr. Butler’s making me a sign, ma’am, 
not to stop till I reach the top of the hill.” 

The moment after the spanking team stood 
champing their bits and tossing their manes 
on the crest of the ridge. 

‘«* Come here, Tony, and be scolded ! ’’ cried 
Mrs. ‘Trafford, while the young fellow, instead 
of approaching the carriage, busied himself 
about the horses. 

“Wait a moment till I let down their 
heads. How could you have suffered them 
to come up the long hill with the bearing- 
reins on, Alice?”’ cried he. 

**So, then, it is 1 that am to have the 
scolding,’’ said she in a whisper; then added 
aloud, ‘*Come here and beg pardon. I’m 
not sure you’H get it, for your shameful de- 
sertion of us. Where have you been, sir? 
and why have not you reported yourself on 
your return?” 

Tony came up to the side of the carriage 
with an attempt at swagger that only in- 
creased his own confusion, and made him 
blush deeply. No sooner, however, had he 
seen Maitland, of whose presence up to that 
he had been ignorant, than he grew pale, 
and had to steady himself by catching hold 
of the door. 

‘*‘T see you’re ashamed,” said she; ‘* but 
I'll keep you over for sentence. Meanwhile, 
let me present you to Mr. Maitland.” 

‘** 1 know him,”’ said Tony, gulping out the 
words. 

«+ Yes,’’ chimed in Maitland, ‘‘ we made 
acquaintance yesterday ; and if Mr. Butler 
be but of my mind, it will not be a mere 
passing knowledge we shall have of each 
other.”’ 

**Get in, Tony, and come a mile or two 
with us. You know all the short cuts in the 
mountains, and can get back easily.” 

** There's the short cut I mean to take 
now,”’ said Tony, sternly, as he pointed toa 
path that led down to the seashore. ‘* Iam 
going home.” 


‘+ Yes, -sir,”’ 


resumed she with a well- 
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feigned air of severity—* but mine is a com- 
mand.” 

‘*T have left the service—I have taken my 
discharge,” said he, with a forced laugh. 

‘* At least, you ought to quit with honor— 
not as a deserter,”’ said she, softly, but sadly. 

‘‘ Perhaps he could not trust his resolu- 
tion, if he were to see again the old flag he 
had served under,’’ said Maitland, 

‘‘ Who made you the exponent of what I 
felt, sir?"’ said he, savagely—‘‘ I don’t re- 
member that in our one single conversation 
we touched on these things.’’ 

‘Tony!’ eried Alice, in a low voice, full 
of deep feeling and sorrow—*‘ Tony ! ”’ 

** Good-by, Alice; I’m sorry to have de- 
tained you, but I thought—I don’t know 
what I thought. Remember me to Bella— 
good-by!*? He turned away—then sud- 
denly, as if remembering himself, wheeled 
round and said, ‘* Good-morning, sir,’’ with 
a short, quick nod of his head. ‘The moment 
after he had sprung over the low wall at the 
roadside, and was soon lost to view in the 
tall ferns. 

‘* How changed he is! I declare I can 
scarcely recognize him,’ said Mrs. Trafford, 
as they resumed their journey. “ He used 
to be the gentlest, easiest, softest of all nat- 
ures, Never put out—never crossed by any- 
thing.” 

** And so I’ve no doubt you’d have found 
him to-day if I had not beea here.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

+ ‘Surely, you remarked the sudden change 
that came over his face when he saw me. 
He thought you were alone. At all events, 
he never speculated on finding me at your 
side.” 

‘‘ Indeed! *’ said she, with an air of half- 
offended pride; ‘‘and are you reputed to be 
such a very dangerous person, that to drive 
out with you should inspire all this terror? ”’ 

*¢¥ don’t believe I am,’’ said Maitland, 
‘laughing ; ‘But perhaps your rustic friend 
might be pardoned if he thought so.”’ 

‘* How very subtle that is! Even in your 
humility you contrive to shoot a bolt at poor 
Tony.” 

‘« And why poor? Is he poor who is so 
rich in defenders? Is it a sign of poverty 
when a man can afford to dispense with all 
the restraints that attach to others, and say 
and do what he likes, with the certainty that 
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unbounded, at least. It is the one prize that 
money confers, and if one can have it without 
the dross, J’d say, give me the privilege and 
keep the title-deeds.”’ 

‘* Mr. Maitland,” said she, gravely, ‘* Tony 
Butler is not in the least like what you would 
represent him. In my life I never knew any 
one 80 full of consideration for others.”’ 

‘**Go on,” said he, laughing. ‘It’s only 
another gold mine of his you are display- 
ing before me. Has he any other gifts or 
graces? ”’ 

‘* Te has a store of good qualities, Mr. 
Maitland ; they are not perhaps very showy 
ones.”” 

‘* Like those of some other of our acquaint- 
ance,”’ added he, as if finishing her speech for 
her. ‘* My dear Mrs. Trafford, I would not 
disparage your early friend—your once play- 
fellow—for the world. Indeed, I feel, if life 
could be like a half-holiday from school, he'd 
be an admirable companion to pass it with: 
the misfortune is, that these men must take 
their places in the common tournament with 
the rest of us, and then they are not so cer- 
tain of making a distinguished figure as when 
seen in the old playground with bat and ball, 
and wicket.” 

** You mean that such a man as Tony But- 
ler will not be likely to make a great career 
in life?” 

His reply was a shrug of the shoulders. 

*‘And why not, pray?” asked she, de- 
fiantly. 

‘* What if you were to ask Mark this ques- 
tion? Let him give you his impressions on 
this theme.” 

‘*T see what it is,’ she cried, warmly. 
‘*You two fine gentlemen have conspired 
against this poor simple boy; for really, in 
all dealings with the world, he is a boy ; and 
you would like us to believe that if we saw 
him under other circumstances, and with 
other surroundings, we should be actually 
ashamed of him. Now, Mr. Maitland, I re- 
sent this supposition at once, and I tell you 
frankly Iam very proud of his friendship.”’ 

‘*You are pushing me to the verge ofa 
great indiscretion ; in fact, you have made it 
impossible for me to avoid it,’’ said he, seri- 
ously. ‘I must now trust you with a secret, 
or what I meant to be one. Here itis. Of 
course, what I am about to tell you is strictly 
to go no further; never, never to be di- 
vulged. It is partly on this young man’s 





account—chiefly so—that [ am in Ireland. 
A friend of mine—that same Caffarelli of 
whom you heard—was commissioned by a 
very eccentric old Englishman who lives 
abroad, to learn if he could hear some tidings 
of this young Butler ; what sort of person he 
was ; how brought up ; how educated ; how 
disciplined. The inquiry came from the de- 
sire of a person very able indeed to befriend 
him materially. The old man I speak of is 
the elder brother of Butler’s father; very 
rich and very influential. This old man, [ 
suppose, repenting of some harshness or other 
to his brother in former days, wants to see 
Tony—wants to judge of him for himself— 
wants, in fact, without disclosing the rela- 
tionship between them, to pronounce whether 
this young fellow is one to whom he could 
rightfully bequeath a considerable fortune, 
and place befure the world as the head of an 
honored house ; but he wants to do this with- 
out exciting hopes or expectations, or risking 
perhaps disappointments. Now I know very 
well by repute something of this eccentric 
old man, whose long life in the diplomatic 
service has made him fifty times more lenient 
to a moral delinquency than to a solecism in 
manners, and who could forgive the one and 
never the other. If he were to see your dia- 
mond in the rough, he’d never contemplate 
the task of polishing—he’d simply say, ‘ ‘This 
is not what I looked for; I don’t want a 
gamekeeper, or a boatman, or a_horse- 
breaker.’ ”’ 

‘© Mr. Maitland!” 

‘‘Hear me out. I am representing, and 
very faithfully representing, another ; he’d 
say this more strongly, too, than I have, and 
he’d leave him there. Now, I’m not very 
certain that he’d be wrong; permit me to 
finish. I mean to say, that in all that re- 
gards what the old minister plenipotentiary 
acknowledges to be life, Master Tony would 
not shine. The solid qualities you dwelt on 
so favorably are like rough carvings ; they 
are not meant for gilding. Now, seeing the 
deep interest you and all your family take in 
this youth, and feeling as I do a sincere re- 
gard for the old lady, his mother, in whose 
society I have passed two or three delightful. 
mornings, I conceived a sort of project which 
might possibly give the young fellow a good 
chance of success. I thought of taking him 
abroad —on the Continent—showing him 
something of life and the world in a sphere 
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in which he had not yet seen it ; letting him 
see for himself the value men set upon tact 
and address, and making him fee] that these 
are the common coinage daily intercourse re- 
quires, while higher qualities are title-deeds 
that the world only calls for on emergen- 
cies.”’ 

‘* But you could never have persuaded him 
to such a position of dependence.”’ 

‘I'd have called him my private secge- 
tary; I’d have treated him as my equal.”’ 

‘* It was very generous ; it was nobly gen- 
erous.”” 

‘When I thought I had made him pre- 
sentable anywhere—and it would not take 
long to do so—I'd have contrived to bring 
him under his uncle’s notice,—as a stranger, 
of course: if the effect were favorable, well 
and good ; if it proved a failure, there was 
neither disappointment nor chagrin. Mrs. 
Butler gave mea half assent, and I was on 
the good road with her son till this morning, 


when that unlucky meeting has, I suspect, | 


spoiled everything.”’ 

‘* But why should it?” 

** Why should anything happen as men’s 
passions or impulses decide it? Why should 
one man be jealous of the good fortune that 
another man has not won ?”’ 

She turned away her head and was silent. 

** I'd not have told you one word of this, 
Mrs. Trafford, if k had not been s0 sore 
pressed that I couldn’t afford to let you, while 
defending your friend, accuse me of want of 
generosity and unfairness. Let me own it 
frankly—I was piqued by all your praises of 
this young man ; they sounded so like insid- 
ious criticisms on others less fortunate in 
your favor.”’ 

‘As if the great Mr. Maitland could care 
for any judgments of mine,” said she ; and 
there; was in her voice and manner a strange 
blending of levity and seriousness. 

** They are the judgments that he cares 
most for in all the world,’’ said he, eagerly. 
** To have heard from your lips one-half the 

_ praise—one-tenth part of the interest you so 
lately bestowed on that young man—’’ 

‘‘Where are we going, George? What 
river is this? ’’ exclaimed she, suddenly. 

‘Tos Tilney Park, ma’am; this is the 
Larne.” 

‘¢ But it’s the upper road, and I told you 
to take the lower road, by Captain Gra- 
ham's.”’ 
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«No, ma’am ; you’only said Tilney.” =’ 

‘Is it possible? and didn’t yon tell him, 
Mr. Maitland?”’ ours 

“1? [knew nothing of the road. To tell 
you the truth,” added he, in a whisper, “IT 
cared very little where it led, so long as I sat 
at your side.” 

‘+ Very flattering, indeed! Have we passed 
the turn to the lower road very far, George?”’ 

** Yes, ma’am ; it’s a good five miles he- 
hind us, and a bad bit of road too—all fresh 
stones.’’ 

‘* And you were 60 anxious to call at the 
cottage?” said she, addressing Maitland with 
a smile of some significance. 

‘* Nothing of the kind. I made some sort 
of silly promise to make a visit as I passed. 
I’m sure I don’t know why, or to gratify - 
whom.”’ 

‘*O cruel Mr. Maitland—false Mr. Mait- 
land! how can you say this? But are we to 
go back?—that is the question; for I see 
George is very impatient, and trying to make 
the horses the same.”’ 

** Of course not. Go back? it was all the 
coachman’s fault—took the wrong turning, 
and never discovered his blunder till we were 
—I don’t know where.”’ 

‘* Tilney, George—go on,’’ said she ; then 
turning to Maitland, ** And do you imagine 
that the charming Sally Graham or the fas- 
cinating Rebecca will understand such flimsy 
excuses as these, or that the sturdy old com- 
modore will put up with them ?”’ 

‘*T hope so, for their sakes at least ; for 
it will save them a world of trouble to do 
g0.”” 

** Ungrateful as well as perfidious. You 
were a great favorite with the Grahams. 
Beck told me, the night before they left the 
Abbey, that you were the only ‘ élégant ’— 
exquisite she called it—she ever met that 
wasn’t a fool.’’ 

‘« The praise was not extravagant. 
feel my cheek growing hot under it.’’ 

‘* And Sally said that if she had not seen 
with her own eyes, she’d never have believed 
thata man with such a diamond ring, and 
such wonderful pendants to his watch, could 
hook an eight-pound salmon, and bring him 
to land.” 

‘* That indeed touches me,” said he, lay- 
ing his hand over his heart. 

** And old Graham himself declared to my 
father that if one of his girls had a fancy that 


I don’t 
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way, though you weren’t exactly his style of 
man, nor precisely what he’d choose—’’ 

‘‘Do spare me! I beseech you, have some 
pity on me! ”” 

‘«* That he’d not set himself against it; and 
that, in fact, with a good certificate as to 
character, and the approved guarantee of 
respectable people, who had known you some 
years—”? 

‘*T implore you to stop!” 

‘¢ Of course I’ll stop when you tell me the 
theme is one too delicate to follow up; but, 
like all the world, you let one run into every 
sort of indiscretion, and only ery halt when 
it is tuo late to retire. The Grahams, how- 
ever, are excellent people—old G. G., as they 
call him, a distinguished officer. He cut out 
somebody or something from under the guns 
of a Spanish fort, and the girls have refused 
—let me see whom they have not refused: 
but [ll make them tell you, for we'll cer- 
tainly call there on our way back.” 

The malicious drollery with which she 
poured out all this had heightened her color 
and given increased brilliancy to her eyes. 
Instead of the languid delicacy which usually 
marked her features, they shone now with 
animation and excitement, and became in 
consequence far more beautiful. So striking 
was the change, that Maitland paid little 
attention to the words, while he gazed with 
rapture at the speaker. 

It must have been a very palpable admira- 
tion he bestowed, for she drew down her veil 
with an impatient jerk of the hand, and said, 
‘‘Well, sir, doesn’t this arrangement suit you, 
or would you rather make your visit to Port 
Graham alone? ”’ 

‘‘ T almost think I would,” said he, laugh- 
ing. ‘I suspect it would be safer.” 

“‘Oh, now that I know your intentions— 
that you have made me your confidant—you’ll 
see that 1 can be a marvel of discretion.” 

‘* Put up your veil again, and you may be 
as maligne as you please.” 

‘‘ There! yonder is Tilney,” said she, has- 
tily, “‘ where you see those fine trees. Are 
the horses distressed, George ?”’ 

‘‘Well, ma’am, they’ve had enough of it.’’ 

‘‘T mean, are they too tired to go round by 
the river-side and the old gate? ”’ 

** Tt’s a good two miles round, ma’am ?”’ 

*¢ Oh, I know what that means,’’ said she, 
ina whisper. ‘If there should be anything 
amiss for the next three months, it will be 
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that eruel day’s work down at Tilney will be 
charged with it. Go in by the new lodge,” 
added she aloud; ‘‘and as they have innu- 
merable carriages here, Mr. Maitland, I'll 
take you a drive over there to-morrow. It’s 
a very nice thing, isn’t it, to be as rich as 
old Mrs. Maxwell, and to be always play- 
ing the part of * Good Fairy,’ giving splendid 
banquets, delicious little country parties to 
all the world; offering horses to ride, boats to 
sail in? What are you looking at so fix- 
edly?” 

“I think I recognize a conveyance I once 
had the happiness to travel in. Isn’t that 
the Graham equipage before us? ”’ 

‘*T declare it is!’’ cried she, joyfully. 
**O lucky Mr. Maitland! they are going to 
Tilney.” 

As she spoke, George, indignant at being 
dusted by a shambling old mare with long 
fetlocks, gathered up his team in his hand, 
and sent them ‘ spinning ’’ past the lumber- 
ing jaunting-car, giving the Grahams only 
time to recognize the carriage and its two oc- 
cupants. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
TONY'S TROUBLES. 

Wuen Tony Butler met Mrs. Trafford’s car- 
riage he was on his road, by a cross path, to 
the back entrance of Lyle Abbey. It was 
not his intention to pay a visit there at that 
moment, though he was resolved to do so 
later. His present errand way to convey a 
letter he had written to Maitland, accepting 
the proposal of the day before. 

He had not closed his eyes all night think- 
ing of it. There was a captivation in its 
promise of adventure that he felt to be irre- 
sistible. He knew too well the defects of his 
nature and of his intelligence not to he aware 
that, in any of the ordinary and recognized 
paths in life, he must see himself overtaken 
and left behind by almost all. What were 
called the learned professions were strictly 
debarred to him. ‘Had he even the means 
for the study, he would not have the quali- 
ties to pursue them. He did not feel that he 
could take willingly to a trade; as little 
could he be a clerk. To be sure, he had ob- 
tained this appointment us messenger, but 
how disparagingly Maitland had spoken of 
it! He said, it is true, they ** weren't bad 
things ’’—that ‘* gentlemen somehow or other 
managed to live on them; *’ but he hinted 
that these were gentlemen whose knowledge 
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of life had taught them a variety of little 
accomplishments—such as whist, billiards, 
and écarté—which form the traffic of society, 
and a very profitable traffic, too, to him who 
knows a little more of them than his neigh- 
bors. Worst of all, it was a career, Mait- 
land said, that led to nothing. You can be- 
come an ‘‘ old messenger,’’ if you live long 
enough, but nothing more; and he pictured 
the life of a traveller who had lost every in- 
terest in the road he journeyed—who, in fact, 
only thought of it with reference to the time 
it occupied—as one of the dreariest of all 
imaginable things. ‘* This monotony,’’ added 
he, ‘* will do for the fellow who has seen 
everything and done everything—not for the 
fresh spirit of youth, eager to taste, to learn, 
and toenjoy. A man of your stamp ought 
to have a wider and better field—a sphere 
wherein his very vitality will have fair play. 
Try it; follow it if you can, Butler,” said 
he ; “ but I’m much mistaken in you, if you’ll 
be satisfied to sit down with a station that 
only makes you a penny-postman magnified.”’ 
Very few of us have courage to bear such.a 
test as this—to hear the line we are about to 
take, the service we are about to enter, the 
colony we are about to sail for, disparaged, 
unmoved. Ti.e unknown has always enough 
of terror about it without the dark forebod- 
ings of an evil prophet. 

‘¢] like Maitland’s project better,’’ said 
Tony, after a long night’s reflection. ‘* At 
all events, it’s the sort of thing to suit me. 
If I should come to grief, it will be asad day 
for poor mother ; but the same might happen 
me when carrying a despatch-bag! I think 
he ought to have been more explicit, and let 
me hear for whom I am to fight, though per- 
haps it doesn’t much signify. I could fight 
for any one but Yankees! I think I'll say 
‘done.’ This Maitland is a great ‘ Don ‘— 
has apparently fortune and station. It can’t 
be a mistake to sail in the same boat with 
him. Ill certainly say ‘done.’’’ With this 
resolve he jumped out of bed, and wrote the 
following brief note :— 

‘* BurnsipE, Tuesday Morning. 

‘Dear Sir,—I'll not take the three days 
you gave me to consider your offer ; I accept 
it at once, Yours truly, 


**Tony Burier. 
‘« Norman Maitland, Esq., Lyle Abbey.”’ 


‘“‘T’ll have to write to Skeffy,”’ said he to 
himself, ‘and say, You may tell my noble 
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patron that I don’t want the messengership, 
and that when next I call at the office I'll 
kick Willis for nothing. I don’t suppose 
that this is the formal way of resigning, but 
I take it they'll not be sorry to be quit of me, 
and it will spare the two old coves in white 
cravats all the trouble of having me plucked 
at the examination. Poor Skeffy wont be 
pleased, though ; he was to have ‘ coached 
me ’ in foreign tongues and the Rule of Three. 
Well, I’m glad I’m in for a line of life where 
nobody asks about Colenso’s Arithmetic, nor 
has so much as heard of Olendorf’s Method. 
Oh, dear! how much happier the world must 
have been when people weren’t so confound- 
edly well-informed ! so awfully brimful of all 
knowledge as they now are! In those pleas- 
ant days, instead of being a black sheep, I'd 
have been pretty much like the rest of the 
flock.” 

The speculations on this topic —this golden 
age of ignorance and bliss—occupied him all 
the way, as he walked over the hills to leave 
his letter at the gate-lodge for Mr. Muitland. 

Resisting all the lodge-keeper’s induce- 
ments to talk—for he was an old friend of 
Tony, and wanted much to know where he 
had been and what doing of late, and why he 
wasn’t up at the Abbey every day as of yore 
—Tony refused to hear of all the sad conse- 
quences that had followed on his absence ; 
how the ‘* two three-year-olds had gone back 
in their training ; ’’ how ‘* Piper wouldn’t let 
a saddle be put on his back ; ’’ how the carp 
were all dying in the new pond, nobody 
knew why—there was even something wrong 
with the sun-dial over the stable, as though 
the sun himself had taken his departure in 
dudgeon, and wouldn’t look straight on the 
spot since. These were, with many more, 
shouted after him as he turned away, while 
he, laughing, called out, **It will be all 
right in a day or two, Mat. I'll see to every- 
thing soon.”’ 

‘¢ That I'll not,’? muttered he to himself 
whenalone. ‘* The smart hussar—the brave 
captain—may try his hand now. I‘d like to 
see him on Piper. I only wish that he may 
mount him with the saddle tightly girthed ; 
and if he doesn’t cut a somerset over his head, 
my name isn't Tony! Let us see, too, what: 
he’ll do with those young dogs ; they’re wild 
enough by this time! I take it he’s too great 
a swell to know anything about gardening or 
grafting—so much the worse for my lady’s 
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flower-plot! There’s one thing I'd like to be 
able to do every morning of my life,”’ thought 
he, in sadder mood—* just to give Alice’s 
chestnut mare one canter, to make her neck 
flexible and her mouth light, and to throw 
her back on her haunches! And then, if I 
could only see Alice on her! just to see 
her as she bends down over the mane and 
pats the mare’s shoulder to coax her not to 
buck-leap! There never was a picture that 
equalled it! the mare snorting, and with 
eyes flashing, and Alice all the while caress- 
ing her, and saying, ‘ How silly you are, 
Maida! come, now, do be gentle!’”’ 

These thoughts set others in motion—the 
happy, happy days of long ago; the wild, 
half-reckless gallops over the fern-clad hills 
in the clear, bright days of winter—or the 
still more delightful saunterings of a sum- 
mer’s eve on the seashore !—none of them— 
not one—ever to come back again. It was 
just as his reveries had reaehed so far that he 
caught sight of the four dappled grays—they 
were Alice’s own—swinging smoothly along 
in that long, easy stride, by which thorough- 
breds persuade you that work is no distress 
to them. It was only as they breasted the 
hill that he saw that the bearing-reins were 
not let down—a violation of a precept on 
which he was inexorable; and he hastened, 
with all the speed he could, to catch them ere 
they gained the crest of the ridge. 

To say the truth, Tony was somewhat 
ashamed of himself for his long absence 
from the Abbey. If it were not ingratitude, 
it had a look of it. They knew nothing of 
what had passed between Mark and himeelf, 
and could only pronounce upon his con- 
duct as fickleness, or worse ; and he was glad 
of an opportunity to meet them less formally 
than by a regular morning visit. Either 
Alice and her sister, or Alice alone, were 
certain to be in the carriage; for Lady Lyle 
was too timid to trust herself with those 
‘‘ grays; ’’ and so he bounded forward, his 
heart full of expectancy, and burning once 
more to hear that voice whose very chidings 
were a8 music to him. 

He was close to the carriage before he saw 
Maitland ; indeed, the sight of Alice, as he 
drew near, had so entranced him that he saw 
nothing else; but when his eyes did fall on 
her companion, a pang shot through him as 
though he had been stabbed. In the raging 
jealousy of the moment everything was for- 
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gotten but his passion—his hatred of that 
man. He'd have given his right hand to be 
able to hurl at him a mortal defiance—to have 
dared him to the death. Indeed, so far as 
the insolence of his stare could convey his 
meaning, it declared an open war between 
them. Nor did Maitland’s attitude assuage 
this anger ; he lay back with a cool assump- 
tion of superiority—an air of triumphant sat- 
isfaction—that seemed to say, Each of us is in 
the place that befits him. 

So overcome was he by passion, that even 
Alice’s invitation to get into the carriage 
sounded like an outrage to his ears. It was 
bitter enough to cast him off without making 
him witness the success of another. Mait- 
land's daring to apologize for him—to ex- 
plain away why he had or had not done this, 
that, or t’other—was more than his endurance | 
could brook ; and as he hurried away from 
the spot, dashing recklessly down cliff and 
crag, and sprang from rock to rock without a 
thought of the peril, he almost accused him- 
self of cowardice and cold-bloodedness for not 
having insulted him on the instant, and, by 
some open outrage, forced upon him a quar- 
rel from which there could be no retreating. 
‘¢If I’d insulted him before her,’’ cried he, 
‘he never could have evaded me by calling 
me an angry boy.” 

‘¢T’ll have no companionship with him, at 
all events,’’ said he, suddenly checking him- 
self in his speed ; ‘* he shall neither be leader 
nor comrade of mine. I'll get my letter hack 
before it reach him.”? With this resolve he 
turned his steps back again to the Abbey. 
Although he knew well that he must reach 
the lodge before they could return from their 
drive, he hurried along as though his life de- 
pended on it. The keeper was out, but Tony 
dashed into the lodge, and found, as he ex- 
pected, the letter on the chimney ; he tore it 
into fragments, and turned away. 

The day was already drawing to a close as 
he descended the little path to the Burnside, 
and saw his mother awaiting him in the 
porch. As he came nearer, he perceived 
that she held upa Ictterinherhand. ‘ Some- 
thing important, Tony dear,” criedshe. ‘* It 
is printed at top, ‘on H. M.’s Service,’ and 
marked ‘Immediate’ underneath. I have 
been very impatient all the day for your 
return.” 

Although Tony’s mood at the moment did 
not dispose him to be on the very best terms. 
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with the world at large, nor even with him- 
sélf, he felt a strange sort of vainglorious 
glow through him at being addressed on a 
great square-shaped envelope, ‘On Her Maj- 
esty’e Service,’ and with a huge seal, the 
royal arms, affixed. It imparted a sense of 
self-importance that was very welcome at 
such amoment. It was a spoonful of brandy 
to a man not far from fainting. 

With all this, he didn’t like his mother to 
see how much this gratified or interested him: 
and he tossed the letter to one side, and said, 
‘*T hope the dinner isn’t fir off; I’m very 
hungry.”’ 

‘¢ It will be on the table in a few minutes, 
Tony ; but let us hear what her majesty wants 
with you.” 

‘It’s nothing that wont keep till I have 
eaten my dinner, mother; at all events, I 
don’t mean to inquire.”’ 

‘«T suppose I may break the seal myself, 
then,”’ said she, in a half-pique. 

‘* If you like—if you have any curiosity in 
the matter.” ' 

‘* That I have,’’ said she, tearing open the 
envelope. 

‘*« Why, it’s nothing, after all, Tony. It’s 
not from her majesty at all. It begins ‘ Dear 
Butler.’”’ 

‘‘It’s from Skeffy,’’ cried he, taking it 
from her hands, ‘* and is far more interesting 
to me than if it came from the premier.” 

Mrs. Butler sat down, disappointed and 
sad. It was a reminiscence of long ago, that 
formally shaped document, with its big seal, 
reminding her of days when the colonel—her 
colonel—used to receive despatches from the 
War Office—grave documents of which he 
seldom spoke, but whose importance she could 
read in the thoughtful lines of his face, and 
which always impressed her with his conse- 
quence. ‘* Ah, dear!” sighed she, drearily, 
—‘* who would have thought it?’ 

So is it very often in this same world of 
ours, that the outsides of things are only sol- 
emn cheats. The orderly who terrifies the 
village, as he dashes past at speed, is but the 
bearer of an invitation to dine. The ambas- 
sador’s bag is filled not with protocols and 
treaties, but with fish-sauce or pickled wal- 
nuts; the little sack—marked ‘* most impor- 
tant ’’—being choke-full of Russian cigar- 
ettes. Even lawn and lawyers’ wigs are 
occasionally the external coverings to quali- 
tics that fall short of absolute wisdom; s0 
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that, though Mrs. Butler exclaimed, ‘‘Who 
would have thought it? ’’ one more conversant 
with life would have felt less surprise and 
less disappointment. A laugh from Tony— 
almost a hearty laugh—startled her from her 
musings. ‘ What is it, Tony dear?’’ asked 
she—‘‘ what is it that amuses you?” 

T’ll read it all for you, mother. It’s from 
Skeffy, and you’d think you heard him talk- 
ing, it’s so like him. 


“¢F. O., Sunday Morning. 


*¢¢ Dear Burter,—W hata fright you have 
given us all, old fellow, to have levanted so 
suddenly, leaving your traps with the waiter, 
as we first thought, but as we afterwards dis- 
covered exchanging them with one Rory Quin, 
who, apparently sorry for his bargain, came 
for three successive mornings to the hotel to 
find out your present whereabouts.’ 

** Do you understand him, mother ? ’’ asked 
Tony at this. 

‘* Partly—go on.”” 

He resumed —‘‘‘ Rory, however, would 
seem to have a private scrape of his own to 
occupy him now, for [ found to-day that a 
policeman was waiting all the morning to ar- 
rest him, of which he seems to have had 
timely notice, for he did not appear, and ‘ R. 
960”? says, with much solemnity, he wont 
come no more.’ ”” 

‘* What does that mean, Tony?” 

‘*T can make nothing of it. I hope and 
trust that I am not the cause of the poor fel- 
low’s troubles. I'll write about this at once. 
* More of all this, however, when we meet, 
which I rejoice tu say will be soon. I have 
got fourteen dzys’ leave, and am going over 
to your immediate neighborhood, to visit an 
aunt, or a cousin, or a grandmother—if she 
likes—a certain Mrs. Maxwell of Tilney, who 
has lots of cash and no one to leave it to— 
five thousand a year in estate; I don’t know 
what in the Threes; and is, they tell me, 
weighing all her relatives, real or imaginary, 
in the balance of her esteem, to decide who 
is to be the lord of Tilney, and which of us 
would most worthily represent her name and 
house. Preaching for a call is nothing to 
this—and a C. S. examination is cakes and 
gingerbread to it. Just fancy a grand com- 
petitive dinner of both sexes, and the old lady 
watching who ate of her favorite dish, or who 
passed the decanter she ‘‘ affectioned.”” Im- 
agine yourself talking, moving, sneezing, 
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smiling, or blowing your nose, with five thou- 
sand a year on the issue. Picture to your 
mind the tortures of a scrutiny that may take 
in anything from your complexion to your 
character, and which, though satisfied with 
your morals, might discover ‘* something un- 
pleasing about your mouth.” 

*« «Worst news of all, I hear that the great 
Norman Maitland is somewhere in your vi- 
cinity, and of course will be invited wherever 
anything is going on. If he cares to do it, I 
suppose he’ll cut us all out, and that the old 
lady would rather fancy she made a graceful 
exit from life if this illustrious swell were to 
play chief mourner to her. By the way, do 
you know the man I’m talking of? He’sa 
monstrous clever fellow, and a great mystery 
to boot. I know him very slightly ; indeed, 
80 slightly that I’m not sure he knows me. 

‘¢¢ As it would be invaluable to me to have 
a word of counsel from you, knowing nothing, 
or next to nothing, of my dear relative, I 
mean to start directly for you at once, and have 
one day with you before 1 go on to Tilney. 
Will this bore you, or inconvenience you? 
Is your house full? Most houses are at this 
time 0’ year.’”’ 

At this Tony laid down the letter and 
laughed immoderately ; not so, however, his 
mother. She turned her head away, and sat, 
with her hands closely locked, in silence. 

‘+ Isn’t it good ?—isn’t it downright droll, 
mother, to ask if our house be so full of guests, 
we have no room for another? Ideclare, 
though it has a sore side to it, the question 
overcomes me with its adsurdity.”’ 

‘“‘That’s not the way I’m looking at it, 
Tony,’’ said she, sadly. 

‘‘ But there’s no other way to lookatit. If 
one can’t take that view of it, one would—’’ 
He stopped suddenly, for he saw the old lady 
lift her handkerchief’ to her eyes, and hold 
it there. ‘* But you are right, mother,”’ said 
he, quickly. ‘To bear it well one needn’t 
laugh at it. At all events, what answer arc 
we to make him?” 





‘‘ Finish the letter first.” 

‘¢ Ah, this is all about putting him up~ 
anywhere—in a dressing-room or a closet. 
‘At Carlscourt last year they had nothing to 
give me butabath-room. They used to quiz 
me about eleeping in ‘ marble halls,” for 1 
lay in the bath.’ ”’ 

‘* He seems a good-tempered creature,’”’ 
said the old lady, who could not repress a 
laugh this time. 

‘‘ The best in the world ; and such spirits ! 
I wish you saw him do the back-somerset 
over a chair, or the frog’s leap across a table. 
For all that, mother,”’ said he, with a change 
of tone, ‘he’s a perfect gentleman; and 
though he’s very short—only so high!—he 
looks a gentleman too.”’ 

‘‘T am not likely to forget all his kind- 
ness to you, Tony,”’ said she, feelingly. ‘¢ If 
we could only receive him suitably, I’d be 
happy and proud to do it; as it is, however, 
the man, being a gentleman, will put up all 
the better with our humble entertainment: 
80, just tell him to come, Tony ; but tell him 
also what he’s coming to. His room will be 
pretty much like the bath-room, and the 
company he’ll meet afterwards very unlike 
what he saw at the fine house.”’ 

‘* He’ll take all in good part, or I’m mach 
mistaken in him. So here goes for the an- 
swer :— 


*¢¢Dear Sxerr,—We live in a cottage 
with fiverooms. We have one maid-servant, 
and we dine at two. Ifyou have courage to 
face all this, you’ll have the heartiest of wel- 
comes from my mother and your sincere 
friend, Tony Buruer. 


‘¢ 6 The mail will drop you at Coleraine, and 


I'll be on the look-out for you every morning 
from this forward.’ 


‘¢ Wont that do, mother?’’ asked he. 

‘I think you might have done it better ; 
but I suppose you young folk understand each 
other best in your own fashion, so let it be.” 
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From The Spectator, 13 Feb. 

GENERAL BUTLER IN NEW ORLEANS.* 

Very few Englishmen will, we fear, con- 
descend to read a eulogistic life of General 
Benjamin Butler. Arriving at a moment 
when the country was sympathizing fiercely 
with the South, yet half ashamed of its sym- 
pathy, his famous Order 28 at New Orleans 
gave the required excuse ; no inquiry was 
made, no defence allowed, but General Butler 
was at once set down as the type and flower 
of all that was evi) in Yankee training, Yan- 
kee manners, and Yankee disposition towards 
its foes. The Northern friends of secession 
caught back the ery from Engiand, General 
Batler was considered a safe mark, and for 
months he was attacked as the incarnation 
of spite, despotism, and corruption. It was 
not till he quitted New Orleans that a reac- 
tion set in, and even now, though his coun- 
trymen have forgiven him, it is with a sense 
that there was much to forgive, which has 
stirred up Mr. Parton to this biography. It 
is worth reading ; for Mr. Parton has before 
him a character which he, the biographer of 
Andrew Jackson, thoroughly understands, 
and though he writes as a eulogist he is so 
far truthful that his hero’s acts may be judged 
by indifferent readers pretty readily from un- 
conscious admissions. General Butler ap- 
pears in his pages very much what his por- 
trait would indicate—a_ stern, efficient, 
straightforward tyrant, without the smallest 
disposition to cruclty, but with an inflexible 
determination to make his own cause succced, 
upright as a politician, and personally kind, 
but with a certain coarseness of fibre in his 
moral composition offensive to men of more 
refined or softer habits of thought. For in- 
stance, he recommended Mr. Buchanan to 
arrest the commissioners who announced the 
vote of secession as traitors, and try them 
before the Supreme Court, as a means of 
testing the validity of the ordinance. The 
act would have been legal enough, the Su- 
preme Court being the one tribunal with 
power to decide between a State and the 
Union, but finer-nerved men felt instinctively 
that the commissioners were in reality men 
bearing a flag of truce, and that their 

* “General Butler in New Orleans.” Ilistory of 
the Administration of the Department of the Gulf 
in the Year 1862 ; with an Account of tho Capture 
of New Orleans, and a Sketch of the Previous Career 


of the General, Civil and Military. By James Par- 
ton. New York: Mason Brothers. 1864. 
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arrest would be considered by North and 
South a gross, breach of honorable faith, 
General Butler did not see it, and replied to 
the indignant question of Mr. Ord, ‘** Would 
you hang us?’’ by the grim joke, ‘‘ Certainly 
not, unless you were found guilty.”” That 
is the man ; always efficient, always within 
the law, but obtuse to those considerations 
which involve a mingling of morality and 
taste ; and Jacobin in the lengths to which 
he would carry his resolves. 

General Butler is the grandson of an old 
soldier of the War of Independence, Captain 
Zephaniah Butler, of Connecticut, who had 
fought under General Wolfe at Quebec, and 
the son of John Butler, of New Hampshire, 
who enlisted in the voluntecrs who followed 
Jackson at New Orleans. Losing his father 
at an early age, he went to the district school, 
and afterwards to Waterville, a Baptist col- 
lege, where a student was expected to train 
himself for the ministry, but also to do three 
hours’ manual labor as a contribution towards 
his expenses. The labor was expended on 
chair-making, and the professors seem all to 
have been clergymen of the very narrowest 
type. Young Butler, however, was not of the 
lads whom professors mould, and he grew up 
with a powerful frame, a keen, self-willed 
Yankee spirit, and a sense of half-scorn for al- 
most all above him of which we must quote 
one comic and characteristic instance. It was 
the custom of Waterville to compel the stu- 
dents to attend morning prayer by a fine, 
which Butler, being exceedingly poor, felt as 
a hardship. One day one of the professors 
preached a sermon full of Jonathan Edwards’s 
theology. 


** 1, The Elect, and the Elect alone, will 
be saved. 2. Of the people commonly called 
Christians, probably not more than one ina 
hundred will besaved. 3. The heathen have 
a better chance of salvation than the inhab- 
itants of Christian countries who neglect their 
on~-rtunities. Upon these hints the young 
geiuleman spake. He drew up a petition to 
the faculty, couched in the language of pro- 
found respect, asking to be excused from fur- 
ther attendance at prayers and sermons, on 
the grounds so ably sustained in the discourse 
of the preceding Sunday. If, he said, the 
doctrine of that sermon was sound, of which 
he would not presume to entertain a doubt, 
he was only preparing for himself a future 
of more exquisite anguish by attending re- 
ligious services. He begged to be allowed to 
remind the faculty that the church in which 
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the sermon was preached had usually a con- 
gregation of six hundred persons, nine of 
whom were his revered professors and tutors; 
and as only one in a Saved of ordinary 
Christians could be saved, three even of the 
faculty, good men as all of them were, were 
inevitably damned. Could he, a mere stu- 
dent, and not one of the most exemplary, ex- 
7 to be saved before his superiors? Far 
be it from him a thought so presumptuous. 
Shakspeare himself had intimated that the 
lieutenant cannot expect salvation before his 
military superior. Nothing remained, there- 
fore, for him but perdition. In this melan- 
choly posture of affairs it beeame him to be- 
ware of heightening his futufe torment h 
listening, to the moving eloquence of the ae 
pit, or availing himselfsof any of the privi- 
eges of religion. But here he was met by 
the college laws, which compelled attendance 
at chapel and church; which imposed a pe- 
cuniary fine for non-attendance, and entailed 
a loss uf the honors due to his scholarship. 
Threatened thus with damnation in the next 
world, bankruptcy and disgrace in this, he 
implored the merciful consideration of the 
faculty, and asked to be excused from all fur- 
ther attendance at prayers and at church.” 
The professors treated this cool logic as ir- 
reverent, but did not expel the logician, who 
after several furious contests against dog- 
matic theology quitted college, ‘‘ weighing 
only ninety-seven pounds,” but resolved to 
become alawyer. He went first, however, on 
a two years’ cruise to the cod fishery off Lab- 
rador, an occupation which completely re- 
stored his health, and then returning to 
Lowell, read law, fought the mill-girl suits, 
taught in a school, and by eighteen hours’ 
work a day managed to keep body and soul 
together. A Yankee readiness and adroit- 
ness, a keen wit and inexhaustible contentious- 
ness, s00n, however, brought him practice. 
He became a leading barrister, studied every 
trade, machine, interest, and science with 
which he came in contact, gradually came to 
he regarded as the soul and chief of the 
Ilunker Democrats of Massachusetts, i.e., 
Democrats who would let slavery alone, and 
was the Breckinridge candidate for the gov- 
ernorship of the State. This, when the war 
broke out, marked him out for command. 
He claimed as a brigadier-general of militia 
to lead his brigade, and Governor Andrew, 
not sorry, perhaps, to be rid of a possible ri- 
val, gave him the commission. We have no 
space to follow General Butler’s career in 
Itimore and Fortress Monroe, and need 
only mention that his counsel was always for 
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decided and rapid action, and that the famous 
expression, ‘¢ Slaves are contraband of war,” 
which commenced the work of emancipation, 
was his. He was selected to command the 
expedition against New Orleans as the only 
man who honestly believed it could be taken, 
and took it, greatly assisted by Commodore 
Farragut, commanding the attacking fleet. 
New Orleans, however, though captured 
was not subdued. The city had been for 
years the head-quarters and focus of all 
Southern rowdyism. An immense crowd of 
‘‘ loafers,” many without regular occupation 
or means, infested the streets, controlled the 
ballot-boxes, nominated the judges, selected 
the police, and affected to rule every one ex- 
cept a few immensely wealthy planters, who 
governed them by money. These rowdies had 
gradually dissolved society till New Orleans 
had hecome the most bloodthirsty city in the 
world—a city where every man went armed, 
where a sharp word was invariably answered 
bya stab, ad where the average of murdered 
men taken to one hospital was three a day. 
The moh were bitter advocates of slavery, 
held all Yankees in abhorrence, and, guided 
hy the astute brain of Pierre Soulé, whilom 
ambassador to Spain, resolved to contest with 
General Butler the right to control the city. 
They might as well have contested it with 
Bonaparte. The first order issued by the 
general indicated a policy from which he 
never swerved. The mob bad surrounded the 
St. Charles Hotel, threatening an attack on 
the building, then the general's head-quar- 
ters, and General Williams, commanding the 
troops round it, reported that be would be 
unable to control the mob. ‘+ General But- 
ler, in his serenest manncr, replied, ‘ Give 
my compliments to General Williams, and 
tell him if he finds he cannot control the mob 
to open upon them with artillery.”’’ The 
mob did that day endeavor to seize Judge Sum- 
mers, the Recorder, and he was only saved 
by the determined courage of Lieutenant 
Kinsman, in command of an armed party. 
From this moment the general assumed the 
attitude he never abandoned, that of master 
of New Orleans, intending and often doing 
justice, but making his own will the law. 
He at first retained the municipal organiza- 
tion, but finding the officials incurably hos- 
tile he sent them to Fort Lafayette, and 
thenceforward ruled alone, feeding the peo- 
ple, re-establishing trade, maintaining public 
order, and seeing that negroes obtained some 
reasonable measure of security. ‘Their evi- 
dence was admitted, ‘‘ Louisiana having, 
when she went out of the Union, taken her 
black code with her,”’ the whipping-house 
was abolished, and all forms of torture sternly 
prohibited. That he was occasionally severe 





seems certain, but, not so certain as that noth- 
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ing but severity could have restrained New 
Orleans. There never was, since Gomorrah 
fell, such another city. We have spoken of 
the rowdies, these were the respectables :— 


‘« A lieutenant searched a certain house in 
New Orleans, in which Confederate arms 
were reported to be concealed. Arms and 
tents were found stowed in the garret, which 
were removed to that grand any of con- 
traband articles, the Custom House. A gen- 
tleman of venerable aspect, with long white 
hair, and a form bent with premature old 
age, was the occupant of the house from 
which the arms and tents were taken. In 
the twilight of an evening soon after the 
search the most fearful screams were heard 

roceeding from the yard of the house, as 
if a human being were suffering there the 
utmost that a mortal can endure of agony. 
A sentinel who was pacing his beat near by 
ran into the yard, where he beheld a hideous 
spectacle. A young mulatto girl was stretched 
upon the ground on her face, her feet tied to 
a stake, her hands held by a black mun, her 
back uncovered from neck to heels. The 
venerable old gentleman with the flowing 
white hair was seated in an arm-chair by the 
side of the girl; at a distance convenient for 
his purpose. He held in his hand a power- 
ful horse-whip, with which he was lashing the 
delicate and sensitive flesh of the young girl. 
Her back was covered with blood. Every 
stroke of the infernal instrument of torture 
tore up her flesh in long dark ridges. The sol- 
dier, aghast at the sight, rushed to the guard- 
house, and reported what he had seen to his 
sergeant, and the sergeant ran to head-quar- 
ters and told the general. General Butler 
sent him flying back to stop the old mis- 
creant, and ordered him to bring the torturer 
and his victim to head-quarters the next 
morning.”’ 


The single defence offered by the white- 
haired old gentleman, who had in the mean 
while pickled the girl’s back, was that he had 
a.right to do as he liked with his own ser- 
vant. Butler sent him to Fort Jackson 
where, says Mr. Parton, in a burst of that 
anger which a man does right to feel, «* 1am 
happy to say he died withina month.”’ Still 
worse stories were investigated by the gen- 
eral, and his contact with slavery seems grad- 
ually to have worked all pro-slavery tenets 
out of hismind. At all events, he levied three 
regiments of colored men, compelled the 
planters to treat the slaves as hired freemen, 
80 subjugated the mob that New Orleans be- 
came as safe as Boston, and while feeding 
the people, made the city healthy by a well- 
devised drainage. No one after reading Mr. 
Parton's account can doubt fhat he was a 
denelactor to New Orleans. 
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There remain the four great chafges against 
General Butler—the execution of Mumford 
for hauling down the flag, the *‘ woman or- 
der," the treatment of Mrs. Fhilips, and per- 
sonal corruption. On the first charge any 
soldier who reads the evidence will pronounce 
an instant acquittal, Mumford’s act being, in 
truth, the final attempt of the mob to over- 
ride the authority which represented law and 
order. On the second, Mr. Parton has not 
changed our opinion. There never was the 
slightest intention that any woman should be 
outraged, but the wording of the order was 
intended to place any woman who insulted 
the Union, 1.e., displayed strong political 
feeling, on a level with street-walkers, and 
was a needless insult, betokening grievous 
want of tact, judgment, and delicacy of feel- 
ing. It succeeded, like every other measure 
of General Butler's, and his troops were New 
Englanders who do not insult women ; but it 
was discreditable alike to him and to the men 
whose irritation at female contempt induced 
him to issue it. In the case of Mrs. Philips, 
the general must be pronounced harsh, me ri 
trary, and unjust. She had laughed, he 
said, when the remains of a Yankce officer 
went by, a mere bit of woman’s spite at 
worst, and one which she strenuously denied, 
and the general sentenced her, in an order 
calling her a bad, dangerous woman, to Ship 
Island. She was, however, allowed a servant, 
and released after a few weeks’ detention. 
We must add that the story circulated in 
London by Northerners to explain the act, 
an attack on Mrs. Philips’s character, was a 
blunder made also in New Orleans, a very 
notorious person of the same name having 
been mistaken for her. Lastly, as to the 
charge of corruption, we can give no decided 


‘/opinion. It seems proved that General But- 


ler never im any case of any kind took money 
for official acts, and the only question is 
whether his officia’ power helped his brother 
to the accumulation of the very great fortune 
which Mr. Parton admits he made in a very 
short time. Our own impression is that the 
general was not corrupt in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but that with his usual obtuse- 
ness to the finer delicacies of life he did not 
object to his brother using the immense con- 
sideration the connection gave him to further 
his own speculations. However that nmy be, 
this biography leaves on our minds no doubt 
that the Union sses in General Butler a 
man of rare and original capacity, extraordi- 
narily fitted for constructive administration, 
and without any tendency to cruelty, though 
with that indifference to the feelings of others 
so often marked in very strong men. Of all 
the men who fill our European history the 
one he is most like—strangely like—is Fred- 
erick the Great. 
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THE MOTHER AND HER COLONIES. 

Messrs. Epitors :—Finding, the other day 
in a rural pastor’s library, a copy of the orig- 
inal history of the ‘* Boston Massacre,” I was 
struck with some conjectures in whith the 
author indulged respecting the growth of 
** these Colonies,’’ and their prospective value 
to the British Crown. 

As they come down to 1866, I thought they 
might well occupy a place in your secular 
columns; and at my request the pastor’s 
young daughter kindly copied them for me, 
and for you and your readers. 

Yours, 

PortLanD, Fes. 2, 1864. 


J. W. ©. 





EXTRACT. 


The value of the exports from Great Britain 
to the Colonies in 1766, which was less than 
in 1765, stood thus :— 


To New England, 
New.York, 
Pensylvania, 

Virginia and Maryland, 
Carolina, 


£409 642 
330,829 
327,314 
372,548 
296,732 


£1,737 ,065 


This is taken from ‘‘ The Present State of 
the Nation,’’ in which there is an account of 
the said exports for the years 1765 and 1766 
only. 

Now, supposing the observation just, that 
the colonists (whose number by the said pam- 
phlet is estimated at two millions) double 
every twenty years, and the exports from 
Great Britain to the colonists should increase 
in that proportion, the value of the said ex- 
ports and the number of the colonists, at the 
end of five such periods after 1766, will stand 
thus :-— 


Value of Exports. 


In 1766, £1,737,065 for 2,000,000 of Colonists. 
1786, 3,474,130 * 4,000,000 “6 


1806, 6,948,260 “ 8,000,000 “ 
1826, 13,896,520 “ 16,000,000 “ 
1846, 27,793,040 “ 32,000,000 “ 
1866, 55,586,680 “ 64,000,000 “ 


The last-mentioncd numbers are so large, 
that it is likely the principles on which they 
are formed may be called into question. 

Let us, therefore, take only one-quarter 
part of these numbers; and then the value of 
exports from Britain to the colonists, in 1266, 
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will be more than thirteen millions sterling 
for sixteen millions of colonists. It is highly 
probable by that time there will be at least 
that number of colonists in the British Colo- 
nies on this continent. Mow, in case there 
be no interruption of the union and harmony 
that ought to subsist between Great Britain 
and her colonies, and which it is their mu- 
tual interest should subsist and be maintained, 
what good reason can be given why such ex- 
ports should not bear as great a proportion to 
the number of the colonists as they do at this 
time? If they should, the value of such ex- 
ports (which will be continually increasing) 
will be at least thirteen millions per annum, 
—a sum far surpassing the value of all the 
exports from Great Britain at this day. 

In what proportion so vast a trade with the 
colonies would enlarge the other branches of 
her trade; how much it would increase the 
number of her people, the rents and value of 
her lands, her wealth of every species, her in- 
ternal strength, her naval power, and partic- 
ularly her revenue (to enhance which in a 
trifling degree has occasioned the present un- 
easiness between her and the colonies), are 
matters left to the calculation and decision of 
the political arithmeticians of Great Britain. 
—N. Y. Observer. 


THE BAROMETER. 


Many private persons consult the barome- 
ter, and see it daily, and are surprised to find 
that they cannot rely on its indications, es- 
pecially on those of the unscientific wheel, ba- 
rometer, with a face like an underdone clock. 
The fault, however, is not with the instru- 
ment, but with those who use it improperly ; 
‘¢ th’ ap’ratus,”’ as Salem Scudder observes, 
‘‘ can’t lie.’? A few words on the practical 
use of the weather-glass may be useful. It 
is an invaluable fact, and too often over- 
looked, that the state of the air does not show 
the present but the coming weather, and that 
the longer the interval between the baromet- 
ric sign of change and the change itself, the 
longer and more strongly will the altered 
weather prevail ; so, the more violent the im- 
pending storm, the longer warning does it 
give ofitsapproach. Indications of approach- 
ing change of weather are shown less by the 
height of the barometer than by its rising or 
falling. Thus the barometer begins to rise 





considerably before the conclusion a of gale, 
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and foretells an improvement in the weather, 
though the mercury may still stand low, 
nevertheless, a steady height of more than 
thirty inches is mostly indicative of fine 
weather and moderate winds. 

Either steadiness or gradual rising of the 
mercury indicates settled weather, and con- 
tinued steadiness with dryness foretell very 
fine weather, lastingsome time. A rapid rise 
of the barometer indicates unsettled weather ; 
a gradual fall of one-hundredth of an inch 
per hour indicates a gradual change in the 
weather, and moderate rising of the wind ; 
several successive falls to the amount of onc- 
tenth of an inch, indicate a storm eventually 
but not a sudden one: and a gale if the fall 
continues. These storms are not dangerous, 
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as they can be foretold ; but a sudden fall one- 
tenth of an inch betokens the quick approach 
of a dangerous tempest. Alternate rising 
and sinking (oscillating) indicates unsettled 
and threatening weather. When the ba- 
rometer sinks considerably, wind and rain will 
follow—from the northward, if the thermmom- 
eter is low for the season; from the south- 
ward, if high. For observing barometric 
chances, the barometer should be placed at 
the eye-level, out of the reach of sunshine 
and of artificial heat, as of fires, and out of 
the way of gusts of wind. It should be set 
regularly twice a day by a competent person. 
A card should be accessible close by, and on 
it should be registered the indication at each 
setting.— Chambers’s Journal. 





RETARDATION OF THE RESPIRATION OF PLANTs. 
—The transpiration of water through a plant is 
very remarkably hindered when lime or potash 
are present in the absorbed liquid. This fact was 
observed by Mr. Lawes, in 1850, and brought 
again more strikingly into notice by Dr. Sachs, 
and appears of importance in the theory of ma- 
nures. Dr. Sachs experimented on plants,—viz., 
beans, squashes, tobacco, and maize,—and ob- 
served their transpiration with weak solutions of 
nitre, common salt, gypsum and sulphate of am- 
monia, phosphate and silicate of potash, sulphate 
of lime and magnesia, and free nitric acid and free 
potash. The glass vessel containing the plant 
and solution was closed around the stem of the 
plant by glass plates and cement, so that no loss 
of water could occur except through the plant 
itself. The result was, that the solutions men- 
tioned, except that of free nitric acid, uniformly 
retarded transpiration, to a degree varying from 
ten to ninety per cent, while the free acid accel- 
erated it in 2 corresponding manner. 

As the processes of elaboration—the chemical 
and structural metamorphoses within the cells of 
the plant—require time for their performance, a 
too rapid upward current of liquid, by diluting the 
juices, might measurably interfere with the as- 
similation of the food, and the presence of a re- 
tarding substance may be no less useful by its 
regulating influence on the circulation of the 
water, than by contributing an ingredient neces- 
sary for the formation of the substance of the 
plant itself. It is obvious that, if anything 
added to the soil retard the transpiration of wa- 
ter through vegetation, a given store of hygro- 
scopic moisture in the soil will serve the needs 
of that vegetation longer. Dr. Sachs found that 
gypsum exerted the greatest effect in preventing 





loss of water ; and this observation gives a scien- 
tific ground for the opinion long maintained by 
farmers, but rejected by men of science, that 
gypsum has the influence of a body that attracts 
moisture. 


Fertitizine Action or Gypsum.—M. Deherain, 
in a paper betore the French Academy, has given 
the results of some new studies on this much dis- 
cussed question. His results do_not corroborate 
the idea that plaster favors the production of ni- 
tre in the soil. He also finds that gypsum is 
without influence in assisting the formation of 
ammonia, and unlike caustic lime, does not favor 
the solution of phosphates. Observing that those 
crops most benefited by plastering were the Le- 
guminosee, which contain a large amount of pot- 
ash, he sought to determine whether gypsum ex- 
ercised any solvent effect upon this substance in 
the soil. A variety of soils were examined in their 
natural state, and after mixture with ten per cent 
of gypsum ; this large quantity being employed 
to bring out the results more sensibly. Some of 
the soils were also limed, but while in the plastered 
soils a decided quantity of potash was made solu- 
ble in cold water, in the limed soils no such effect 
was produced. M. Deherain cansiders these 
experiments fully prove that gypsum acts by lib- 
erating potash, and that they explain why wood- 
ashes are often substituted for plaster with advan- 
tage, tor they afford a direct; supply of potash. 
The reason of the utility of sowing plaster on the 
growing crops, is that the potash is rendered sol- 
uble at the time when the plant can take it up, 
and it is not therefore washed out of the soil as it 
might be if the latter were not occupied by vege- 
tation, 
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IN THE PEIRAUS. 
A REVERIE. 


THE young moon’s shadowy line of silver light 
Scarce glitters on the surface of the deep ; 
Orion’s gemlike stars shine through the night, 
Far spreading o’er the blackness, as they 
creep 
* Up to the vaulted height. 


The Pleiades their softening glimmer lend 
In gentle beauty to the peaceful scene ; 
The millions of the Milky Way extend 
To where the heavens on land and water lean 
And all together blend. 


The tall masts taper to the swarthy sky, 
Rigid as wrought in iron, shrouds and stays 
In network tracery beguile the eye, 
Until it turns bewildered from the maze, 
To watch the gray clouds fly. 


The tideless sea rocks with no rippling swell 
The huge ships borne upon its glcomy breast ; 
No sound disturbs the silence save the bell 
Which marks the hour ; and answering to the 
rest, 
The sentry’s cry, All’s well ! 


Around, the rocky shore, where ruined walls 
Tell of the glory which has passed away, 
Now dimly seen, that glorious past recalls, 
And bids the fancy for a moment stay 
There, where the moonlight falls, 


Upon yon flat-topped terraced hill, where stood 
The foremost in the struggle to be free ; 

Where ‘I hrasybulus. quenched in tyrant’s blood 
The flames that swept from mountain to the 


sea, 
And reached his stronghold rude. 


Or where, beyond those colored lights which 
guide 
The modern seamen to the ancient port, 
The Persian galleys, fw on either side, 
Showed their fierce beaks, and ranged in hos- 
tile sort, 
The fate of battle tried. 


Where heroes, Greeks, for homes and altars bled; 
Where Athens, Corinth, and A®gina strove ; 
Where quailed the barbarous hordes from Asia 


led, 
Whilst kings looked on, and from the heights 
above 
Saw the wide ruin spread. 


And all around, where every stone might tell 
Of some grand deed it witnessed in its prime, 
Ere factious demagogues struck freedom’s knell, 
Ere fair-haived soldiers from a northern clime 
Tailed to the hours, All’s well ! 


And is all well, when in a land like this, 
These midnight watches foreign soldiers keep ? 
When freedom, order, all that sacred is, 





From Marathon, where ghostly murmurs 
creep, 
From rugged Salamis, 


Flies to seck shelter with a foreign power? 
Trusts for its safety to a fore gn fleet? 
When violence, robbery, murder darkly lower ; 
When traitors smile, when venal flatteries 
cheat 
The favorite of the hour ? 


Was it for this that in the days of yore 
Miltiades his close-ranged phalanx hurled 
Against the Mede, who crossed the waters o’er, 
To conquer fame and win the western world, 

But fell upon its shore? 


Was it for this their warriors scorned to flee 
Before the Persian from their chosen ground ? 
For this disdained as slaves to bow the knee, 
And hemmed by countless thousands, myriads, 
round, 


Died at Thermopyle ? 


Was it for this each hero dared to sell 
Tis one for hundreds of his foemen’s lives? 
That now his children should not shame to tell 
They trust as surety for their homes and 
wives 
The English hail, All’s well! 


Yet all is well where England’s banner waves, 
Where stalwart hearts and hands uphold the 
right ; 
That flag no smiles, no help from strangers 
craves, 
But boasts its glory and its unscathed might, 
E’en whilst it danger braves. 


Far o’er the sea, wherever man can roam, 
Where ship-can spread its sails to woo the wind, 
Wherever prow has cleft the surging foam, 
There lives some glorious history to bind 
Us to our island home. 


So let the hours pass on ; strike loud the bell, 
To mark how time unfettered glides along § 
And let the echo o’er the waters swell, 
Waking the night with tones that, clear and 
strong, 
Foretell our lot—All’s well ! 


And still, whatever course our fate may hold, 
Leading us on o’er yet more distant seas, 
Our flag shall boast its glories as of old, 
Dear emblem of our homes, whilst to the 
breeze 
It waves each haughty fold. 


And whilst each hour the ringing echoes tell 
The lapse of time throughout the sleepless 
night, 
Still shall they call up thoughts that love to 
dwell 


Nobly amid the past, or future bright, 
With trust that All is Well. F 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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TAKE NO STEP BACKWARD! 


EARNESTLY INSCRIBED TO THE THIRTY-EIGHTH 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


I 


TAKE no step backward! The eternal Ages 
Look down upon you from their heights sub- 
lime 
And witness the events which History’s pages 
Shall class among the noblest of all time. 
Right onward! now the path of duty lieth, 
Though it may lead to dangers that appall. 
**Right onward ! onward!’ Justice sternly cri- 
eth, 
And Mercy jos with Justice in the call. 


Il. 


Take no step backward! Centuries of oppres- 
sion 
Are culminating ’midst our Nation’s throes ; 
And wrong that might have stood, with fair con- 
cession, 
Yields to the force of self-inflicted blows. 
The hand grown horny in the lifelong labor, 
That clothed and pampered those who held it 
bound, 
Now grasps the gun, or wields the flashing sabre, 
And wins and wears its honors on the ground. 


». 


Irl. 


Take no step backward! Contraband, or chat- 
tel; 
Or slave, or ** person’?—what you will— 
they’re men; 
And if we stand or fall in this dread battle, 
Gop leads the bondman from his thrall again. 
The pillar of a cloud by day is hazing 
The atmosphere where’er the battles lie : 
The pillar of a fire by night is blazing 
Where conflagration paints yon Southern skies. 


Iv. 
Take no step hackward! Ye have sorely smit- 


ten, 

At hip and thigh, the Evil and the Wrong. 
What ye have said, now verify ! what written, 

Seal with the seal of action. broad and strong. 
Be not alarmed at apparitions dire 

Of flaming swords that hurtle into view : 
The element that purifies is fire : 

Pass firmly in, and resolutely through. 


v. 
Take no step backward! Ye, whom God now 


uses 

To solve the problems of Man’s destiny, 
To rectify his wrongs, right his abuses, 

The grand accomplishment ye may not see: 
But in the future—in the years of glory 

That peace restored shall bring our land 

again— 

Your names shall glitter in the noblest story 

That celebrates the deeds of noblest men. 
Kentucky, Jan. 8, 1864. 

W. D. G. 





—Tribune. 





TAKE NO STEP BACKWARD. 


CEDANT ARMA TOGZ. 


Tue ladye mused at her lattice high, 
Watching the summer moon sail by, 

And counting the sighs of the sea : 
** Weak heart of mine ! wilt thou not say, 
Which of the twain that wooed to-day 

Is nearer and dearer to thee ! ’’ 


First came the Baron of rank and race, 

Stalwart of limb, and ruddy of face, 
With brown eyes, frank and true ; 

The lightest foot in a saraband, 

The starkest grip on axe or brand, 

And ever he rode at the king’s right hand, 
When the L‘on-Heart’s trumpets blew. 

Merry his halloo in good greenwood, 
When the red stag stood at bay ; 

But cheerier yet his war-cry rose 

Over the clangor of changing blows, 

Over the rattle of barbéd steeds, 

When his mace made tall crests bend like reeds 
In the heart of the mad melée. 


Nextscame the Clerk, so meek of speech, 
Learnéd in lore, that sages teach 
In their schools beyond the seas ; 
His form had the grace of the willow frail, 
And over his cheek. toil-worn and pale, 
The dark .»cks drooped like a silken veil ; 
But when ‘ie spoke, or when he sung, 
*Twas as though the south wind had given a 
tongue 
To leaves of whispering trees. 


One night Earl Baldwin feasted free, 

His eye was bright with the malvoisie, 
And flushed his cheek with pride ; 

The pulses of his liegemen all 

Leapt up, as to a clarion call, 

As he rose in his place, and cried, 

** Pledge me to Edith of Brentholme’s health, 
Fair luck to the morrow’s bride ! ’? 


The level ray of a morning sun 
Glinted on spear-head and morion 
As the train of the bridegroom gay 
Reined up at the gate of an cmpty tower— 
Another had plucked the passion flower 
Before the east was gray : 
Till their spurs dropped blood, they pressed the 
chase ; 
But, north or south, they found no trace 
Of the bride that had gone astray ; 
For the scholar’s voice, deep-toned and clear, 
Was murmuring low in Edith’s ear, 
As she blushed, rose-red, betwixt love and fear, 
On the eve of their wedding-day. 


Old tales, if minstrel’s rede spake sooth, 
And women’s lips, would they own the truth, 
The riddle might reveal : 
The silver tongue, since the world was young, 
_ Is stronger than sword of steel. 
G. L. 


— Fraser’s Magazine. 








